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Yim saving 70 go 
%0 Ag College... 


and buying bullets for Pete!” 


“M* big brother Pete is the ‘fighting’ 
soldier in our family. 


“I'm going to State too, just like Pete did, 
when I get old enough. That’s one reason 
why I’m taking such good care of these calves 
Dad gave me. When I sell them the money 
goes right into War Bonds . . . and stays there 
until I’m ready for Ag college. 


“The other reason why I’m taking such 
good care of those calves is that my War Bonds 
will buy plenty of bullets for Pete. Pete’s 
promised to get an extra Jap for me.” 


YOU NEVER GET LESS THAN YOU LEND 
IN THIS INVESTMENT! 
And you can get % more than you invest. 
War Bonds yield 2.9% interest compounded 
semi-annually, if held to maturity. Then you 
get back $4 for every $3 invested. 


CASH IF YOU NEED IT 


Ifan emergency comes along, your War Bonds 
are like money in the bank. Uncle Sam will 
redeem them in cash—at full purchase price— 
any time after you've held them 60 days. Don’t 
cash them unless you have to. And don’t hold 
back a single dollar unnecessarily from the 
purchase of War Bonds. YOUR HELP IS 
NEEDED. 





FACTS ABOUT WAR BONDS (series €) 


You LEND Uncle Sam: Upon Maturity you get back: 
$18.75 $25.00 
37.50 50.00 
75.00 100.00 
375.00 500.00 
750.00 1,000.00 


For America’s Future —For Your 
Future—For Your Children’s Future 
Invest in WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement— 
prepared under auspices of Treasury Department 
and War Advertising Council 


LETS ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK! 


This space is a contribution to our country by 
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AN EDUCATION 


This year was my first opportunity to 
attend a National convention, and I 
surely enjoyed it. It’s a real education 
to get away from your own ranch and 
locality and mingle with people in the 
same line of business from all over the 
West. The remarkable fact that immedi- 
ately becomes apparent is the similarity 
in cattlemen wherever you find them. 

I did not have an opportunity to be- 
come well acquainted with President 
Boice, but one did not have to spend 
much time at the meeting where he pre- 
sided to become aware that he knew 
what was going on in the livestock world 
in particular and in our whole confused 
world of today. 

We have had one of the mildest win- 
ters on record here and were commenc- 
ing to be somewhat alarmed over the 
moisture situation. Since I got home, 
however, we have had nearly six inches 
of snow, which will help a lot. Very few 
cattle are being fed any hay so far, with 
the exception of calves, and I believe 
cattle are in as good shape as they were 
two months ago.—Don L. SHort, Bill- 
ings County, N. D. 


PROSPECTS NOT TOO GOOD 


Most of the precipitation since Dec. 
18 has been in the form of snow. 
Very little extremely cold weather has 
been experienced, the thermometer rang- 
ing between 16 and 40 above zero. There 
has been very little wind. What few 
stock have remained on the range have 
fared extremely well, due to the fact 
that from four to 10 inches of snow has 
softened the browses and dry grasses, 
and there has been no extreme cold. 
Prospects are not so good (Feb. 7) due 
to the lack of fall rains and the very light 
snowfall. Deer have not concentrated 
this year as they have formerly because 
ranges are more open. A few operators 
in Lassen and Modoc counties are top- 
ping a few choice steers. Some cows are 
moving at 10 and 10% cents. There is 
no scarcity of livestock water.—JESSE 
L. Kirk, District Grazier, C-2 Grazing 
District, Cal. 


OPEN RANGES 


Just got back from a trip from east- 
ern North Dakota to Montana—about 
200 miles—and all along the line the 
cattle were making their own living, as 
there was no snow. At Plentywood, 
Mont., I saw 200 of the best Herefords I 
have seen. There were 30 head of regis- 
tered bull calves which would bring 
about $300 per head. It was interesting 
to ride along and see the cattle enjoying 
themselves in the fields and open ranges 
the first part of February.—IveR SMITH, 
Traill County, N. D. 


LETTERS 


<neainincmnesinsannmnsiniininneisitiill 
WAITING FOR WASHINGTON 


We had a dry winter here. Hay ig 
high. So is barley. Cake is almost im- 
possible to get. We have had a couple 
of good rains. No trading is going on 
in livestock. Nobody knows what way to 
go on feeder cattle or hogs. Everybody 
is waiting for Washington, D. C.’s, next 
move and hoping it will be in the right 
direction.—MIKE POLLARD, Merced Coun- 
ty, Cal. 


FIRE DANGER 


We have had some fires here. The last 
one burned 56 stacks of hay, and it was 
not caused by lightning. Hay and range 
are of good quality. We have one bunch 
of cattle still running on the range with 
no hay and no cake, but they look fine. 
It is very dry here now and we have to 
watch out for fires —CHARLES W. Has- 
KELL, Cherry County, Neb. 


RANGE CONDITION FINE 


Range conditions are pretty fine. We 
have had quite a lot of rain and some 
snow this fall and winter. All stock is 
looking good. Young stock is not worth 
much around here. Hay gets a good 
price and wheat has been selling around 
$14 and $15 per ton.—SLIM PATTON, 
Delta County, Colo. 


I returned home from the American 
National convention just ahead of a 14- 
inch soft snow, but the weather has held 
mild and has not been bad on stock. The 
water is starting to run.—CLAuUDE E. 
OLSON, Harding County, S. D. 
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ntermediate Credit Banks 


EAR-end financial statements coming to hand 
from the federal intermediate credit banks in 
yestern territory reveal a strong position. Such re- 
orts are gratifying to the livestock industry because 
of the substantial part these banks, and the various 
Joan agencies which clear through them, play in fi- 
ancing the industry and agriculture generally. They 
nre the main source of credit for the various produc- 
ion credit associations, the co-operative credit asso- 
jations, and various other local agricultural credit 
rganizations. 

With commercial banks in this territory also in 
iquid condition and participating in the work of fi- 
ancing agriculture and livestock, it seems more than 
ever apparent that there was no occasion whatso- 
ever for the revival of the regional agricultural credit 
corporations last spring. In fact, it now appears that 


many of the loans made by one corporation enabled 


inexperienced operators to buy livestock at unduly 
igh prices and such livestock is being held off the 
arket in the hope of getting back first cost, thereby 
‘ontributing further to increases in total numbers. 


The livestock industry needs sound credit, not 
olitical credit. Through the agencies first mentioned 
above, plus the well-financed commercial banks, the 
credit position of the industry is perhaps better today 
han ever before in its history. 


isuse of Veto Power 
A S this is being written the opinion is general in 
Washington that the President will veto the bill 


passed by both houses of Congress extending the life 
f the Commodity Credit Corporation but definitely 


limiting the power of the administration to continue 
ith its program of consumer subsidies. Under the 
Dill, as passed, all existing consumer subsidies would 
ontinue in full force until June 30 and then would be 
discontinued. Provision is made for various producer 
subsidies needed to promote production or to take 
care of emergencies created by the war. 
The bill which is now on the President’s desk was 
assed by both Houses with very substantial ma- 
Horities. So the exercise of the veto means that the 
Administration is determined to proceed on a course 
approved only by a decided minority of Congress and, 
from all signs, by an even smaller minority of the 
people at large. This seems to be a striking case of 
lsuse of the veto power. In effect, it means one- 
an government. In view of the fact that all hands 
are agreed—both the proponents and the opponents 
bf consumer subsidies—as to the desirability of con- 
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tinuing the Commodity Credit Corporation, the Presi- 
dent is electing to place Congress on the spot by 
vetoing the bill, knowing that it will be necessary 
then to pass a simplified extension of the act without 
the subsidy ban. He may not always be in such a 
favorable position. The next time the tables may be 
turned. 


Continued abuse of the veto power will certainly 
lead to changing the complexion of the Congress suf- 
ficiently to gain control of the situation. In other 
words, it will tend to accelerate rather than to slow 
up the decided trend — non-partisan in character — 
against the New Deal, which has been in evidence 
for some time. 


Price Control 

OLLOWING the extended congressional battle 

over federal ballots for those in the armed serv- 
ices and subsidies, a new battle which may even 
exceed this in intensity is looming up. The law under 
which OPA is operating expires on June 30, 1944. In 
its early days, OPA was openly contemptuous of 
Congress. It was this attitude that forced the retire- 
ment of the first administrator, Leon Henderson. 
Since then many members of Congress—on both sides 
of the political fence—have run up against a stone 
wall of bureaucratic slowness, arbitrariness, and in- 
efficiency when trying to save business groups of 
one kind and another in their respective states, 
severely penalized by delay in decisions and a complete 
lack of practicability in fitting control patterns to 
the necessities in doing business. 

While there has been some improvement in per- 
sonnel and a better public relation policy, there is still 
much to be desired in the way of reorganization, and 
Congress is expected to attempt more closely to re- 
strict the operations of OPA in the future to the 
immediate business at hand—price control—and to 
insist on eliminating that part of OPA functions of 
the past which have drawn the most fire—the very 
evident attempt to reform business according to 
OPA’s own often inexperienced ideas, to limit profits 
beyond the scope of necessary price control, and to 
extend its activities far beyond the plane contem- 
plated when the act was passed. 

That the act will be extended is a foregone con- 
clusion. All recognize the necessity for price control 
for the duration, but it is felt by many that such 
control should be limited to a few dozen of the really 
essential commodities, and that the thousands of 
OPA employees working on items in the luxury class 
could be far better employed elsewhere. 

Another fight will develop in regard to subsidies. 
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Assuming that the administration wins 
the current scrap, the foes of subsidies 
are expected to renew their effort to 
ban or limit them in the OPA legisla- 
tion. That really is the logical place for 
a ban against or a provision for certain 
subsidies, as they are being used in di- 
rect line with price control. 

Out of it all should come, based on 
the experience of the past two years, a 
better and more workable control act. 
The will of the majority should rule in 
a democracy, and unquestionably a ma- 
jority both of Congress and of the peo- 
ple back home will favor revision of the 
OPA act. 


A BIOGRAPHIC SKETCH 
OF ANLSA'S NEW CHIEF 


D. BROWNFIELD WAS BORN 

"in the year 1887 near Hylton, 
Nolan County, Tex., and in the late 
90’s he moved with his father to an 
unsettled area in Terry County, about 
midway between the Texas Pacific 
Railroad to the south and the Fort 
Worth and Denver Railway to the 
north. The boy was schooled early in 
the art of handling cattle and broncs, 
together with six-, eight-, and ten- 
horse teams freighting supplies from 
these railroads. More formal teachings 
were absorbed at a public school in 
Sterling County, Tex., while the young- 
ster was working for an uncle. His 
17th year found young’ Brownfield 
bossing trail herds, gaining experience 
in handling both cattle and men as he 
took his father’s cattle to the railroad 
for shipment to market. 

In 1905 Terry County was organized 
and the town of Brownfield was made 
the county seat. Dee was moved into 
town and put in charge of a general 
mercantile store and a small bank. Two 
years later, however, he left these 
tasks to enter school at Southwestern 
University in Georgetown, Tex. Dur- 
ing summer vacation periods he con- 
tinued to return to his father’s ranch. 
His schooling career ended in 1911 and 
he spent the following two years ac- 
tively serving the bank at Brownfield 
again, in the meantime gradually en- 
tering the cattle business. He moved 
to Lincoln County, in New Mexico, in 
1915, and has lived and ranched in that 
state ever since. In 1923, which wit- 
nessed the failure of so many banks, 
Brownfield as a sideline liquidated two 
banks at Carrizozo, N. M., and also 
took time off to serve in the 35th and 
37th legislative assemblies of the New 
Mexico House of Representatives. Dur- 
ing 1937 and 19388 he served also as 
president of the New Mexico Cattle 
Growers’ Association. 

Prior to the passage of the Taylor 
Grazing Act, Mr. Brownfield took a 
keen interest in national legislation for 
some sort of control over the public do- 
main, either for the states or the na- 
tional government. When Secretary 
Ickes “put the heat on” by ordering in- 
dictments drawn against every rancher 
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field, Deming, N. 
M., the National’s 
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Producer’s bio- 
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in New Mexico having public domain 
under fence, he began the movement for 
a southwestern New Mexico grazing 
district modeled after the Mizpa Pump- 
kin Creek District in Montana, so as 
to sidestep these indictments for him- 
self and friends, and became the first 
president of the permanent organiza- 
tion. 


After the Taylor act was passed and 
Border District No. 3 was set up, Mr. 
Brownfield was elected a member of the 
advisory board and he has been re- 
turned to the board at each successive 
election. By selection of a state advis- 
ory board from among the members of 
the various advisory board members in 
the six districts of the state, he was 
made a representative of the board, and 
from this state board was made a rep- 
resentative of the national advisory 
council. In serving this national coun- 
cil, he has participated in the prepara- 
tion of the range code promulgated by 
the secretary of the interior for the 
management of the public domain. 


When it appeared that the advisory 
boards were going to be dispensed with 
by the secretary of the interior, a few 
ranchmen of New Mexico and southern 
Colorado, with Mr. Brownfield included, 
presented the problem to the American 
National Live Stock Association, and 
that association agreed to sponsor a 
movement to get these boards legalized 
by action of Congress. Although shortly 
thereafter, at the annual meeting of 
the association in San Francisco, the 
secretary openly opposed any amend- 
ment to the Taylor act which would 
legalize this system, Dee Brownfield 
was made chairman of a special com- 
mittee which followed the secretary to 
Washington and succeeded in getting 
an agreement from him not to oppose 
the amendment that at the time was 
introduced into the Congress and soon 
became a law of the land. 


Mr. Brownfield has extensive ranch 
interests in New Mexico and also does 
a considerable amount of farming and 
cattle feeding. When Frank Boice was 
selected at the Salt Lake annual con- 
vention in 1942 as association president, 
he (Brownfield) was at the same time 
chosen first vice-president. Under Mr. 
Boice he served as chairman of the leg- 
islative committee, and at the Denver 
meeting in January, 1944, he was 
named president of the American. 


MOLLIN'S RADIO TALK 
OPPOSES SUBSIDIE: 


(In a Mutual Network broadcast on, 
February American Forum 
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; _ E prograng 7T IS 
I, E. Mollin, executive secretary of tht Lthe Ur 
American National Live Stock Associp, ter Cort 
tion, lined up with Congressman Augusf America: 
Andresen of Minnesota against Co § with nut 
gressman Chet Holifield of Californj) help ins' 
and Omar Ketchum of the Veterans qj} tion has 
Foreign Wars Service Command on thy guide ca 
subject of subsidies. Mr. Mollin’s stay,{ meals th 
ments against subsidies follows): perishab 
[4M SURE WE ALL REALIZE Tif fruits a 
importance of food in the war effor, ucts, an 
The outlook for 1944 is not as rosy a} formulat 
we would wish, though recent rain anf Camp: 
snowstorms in dry areas of the Midwes§ states 1 
are very encouraging. able fo 
I represent the beef-cattle grower} geously 
Department of Agriculture estimates being ré 
show that on Jan. 1, 1944, there wef rushed t 
about 82 million head of cattle, far th® sible. T 
greatest number ever recorded in thi} erated 
country. One might assume from thif through 
that beef production in 1944 would be mf enough 
a scale to match this large number, buf mediate 
unfortunately this is not the outlook ag much a 
the moment, particularly during th deterior 
spring and early summer. All hank} Perisl 
here in Washington are agreed that bef inspecte 
supplies then will be much shorter thag center — 
they were a year ago, while the demand destinat 
for the armed forces will be materialljf final ck 
greater. Not much can be done to allk@ geants 
viate this situation, but intelligent plang} the mes 
ning now can and should provide a mong Store} 
adequate supply of beef next winter ang Places. 
spring, and grass cattle from the range} delivere 
should move in generous volume this fal.} first m 


I realize that consumers generally d 
not understand a beef shortage when 
cattle are more than plentiful, but the 
fact of the matter is that cattle on the 
range, particularly at this time of the 
year, are a long way from making bee 
on the block. The common practice is 
finish them in the feed-lots of the Com 
Belt, but unfortunately the process. @ 
finishing range cattle in the Corn Bel 
has been slowed down by a series @ 
unwise and untimely orders and dire 
tives, mostly from OPA, which hat 
confused and bewildered the  cattl 
feeder. You cannot keep changing & 
rules in the middle of the game afl 
expect it to continue on a normal cours 
Rigid price ceilings on beef were estab 
lished by OPA in December, 1942; bit 
the same rigid controls have not beel 
enforced to prevent increases in the cds 
of producing beef. Furthermore, th 
subsidy-rollback program applied to ol 
industry has cost producers and feeders 
tremendous sums of money. 

The time has come when the issue & 
low ceiling prices versus production mu 
be faced squarely. Is it more importal! 
to tell a consumer that sirloin steaks a 
only 40 cents a pound but that no steals 
are available, than it is to provide Tr 
sonably adequate supplies at reasonable 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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MEAT BIG PART OF SOLDIERS' DIET 


By Sgt. Charles B. Dunham 


Mooseburgers made a big hit among 
the soldiers stationed there. 
Approximately 20 per cent of the 


deast on, food served trainees at Camp Lee, Va., 
prograng 7T IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF used for steak or roasting. For the consists of fresh or frozen meat. The 
ary of tht Lthe United States Army Quartermas- second meal, the less tender cuts and effect of these and the other health- 
k Associa) ter Corps in this war to see that the trimmings are utilized for stews, ham- building components of the soldiers’ 
an Augui) American soldier is adequately provided burger, patties, and meat-loaves. This diet can readily be seen during the 
vinst Cop§ with nutritious and balanced meals. To gives the mess personnel an opportunity four-months period men train in the 
Californi} help insure this, a menu planning sec- to use up all the less tender cuts and Quartermaster Replacement Training 
ctor * tion has been set up in Washington to trimmings. No ragged ends are al- Center. The  soldier-trainees gain 
ind on th| guide camp quartermasters in planning lowed to be left on roasts, since they weight, look better, and become phys- 
lin’s ola meals that provide an ample supply of will dry up during the roasting pro- ically better able to withstand the 
nee ( perishable products, such as fresh and _ cess. hardships and tests that lie ahead of 
! frozen meats, poultry, fresh and frozen Sometimes our troops are shipped to them on whatever world battle front 
LIZE THE fruits and vegetables, eggs, dairy prod- war zones where an adequate supply of they may be assigned. 
war effor.} ucts, and sea food. It requires correctly fresh meats cannot be delivered to them. ere) 
as rosy a} formulated action to guarantee results. Emergency rations are often used as a BOARD ASSISTS NAVY 
t rain ang Camps in the continental United means of tiding them over until reg- 
1e Midwesif states purchase their quota of perish-  ylar shipments of meat and other foods HE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND 


> «grower 





able foods from one of 37 advanta- 
geously located market centers. After 


can be supplied. The men, however, 
have higher morale, and hence fight 


Meat Board, which has during the 
past three years conducted an educa- 


estimates being requisitioned, the food items are better, if they can be fed regular meals. tional meat program for the nation’s 
there wen rushed to the camps as quickly as pos- For this reason, the instructors of the army, has now been called upon for as- 
le, far thf sible. There, they are stored in refrig- cooks, mess sergeants, and mess man- sistance in the problems of handling and 
ed in thi} erated warehouses and distributed agement schools at Camp Lee teach utilizing meat now being encountered 
from thif through the usual supply systems. Only trainees to grade different types of by the rapidly expanding naval forces. 
rould be wf enough is ordered to take care of im- meat they may be called upon to pur- Meat plays a leading role in the millions 
umber, buf mediate demands, thus reducing as_ chase in isolated sections. Army cooks of meals served daily by Uncle Sam’s 
outlook sig much as possible the opportunity for are taught to tell the difference be- navy, and it is a favorite food among 
luring th deterioration of perishables. tween steer, cow, and heifer beef, to the men of every type of vessel taking 
All hani{ Perishable foods of animal origin are tell the grade of the animal by its so vital a part in the war. 
d that bei inspected at points of origin by market marbling, covering, and conformation, As a preliminary to launching the 
.orter thag center veterinarians and at points of and to estimate the age by bone struc- navy meat program, the board’s special- 
1e demanigl destination by camp veterinarians. A ture and other factors, including con- j.t, made a thorough study of its meat 
materiallgj final check is also made by mess ser- formation. One mess sergeant who re- problems at shore installations and on 
ne to alk@ geants upon arrival of perishables at ceived training at Camp Lee was sent the vieinien kinda of shi a with the xe 
igent plang’ the mess halls. Mess sergeants promptly to Alaska, and, not receiving an ade- oult: that practical cain of cutting 
ide a mong Store perishables in proper storage quate supply of meat from regular Shins eats ial Sees: daadl < ta 
winter an places. Enough meat for two meals is’ sources, had to slaughter as well as oe ee eee 


the ranges 
ne this fall. 























delivered to army mess halls. For the 
first meal, the more desirable cuts are 


cook his own meat—moose, caribou, 
reindeer, bighorn, and mountain goat. 


latter part of 1943 9,349 officers, stew- 
ards, and galley personnel attended meat 
programs conducted by the board’s staff 


nerally do at naval bases. 

tage when Because most of the navy messes are 
ul, but the of the consolidated type where thou- 
ttle on the sands of men are fed under one roof, 
ime of the affording very limited space, beef cut- 
aking hips ting is now done partly with the 
> ae quarters hanging from hooks. All beef 
f the ; is boned out, and many of the messes 
yee use electric meat cutters, on which in- 
le structions are given to cover the cut- 
a ain ting of pork, lamb and veal. 
























Thich han Under a newly devised method, hams 
the cilll are simmered in steam kettles until 
anging is about half-done, then transferred to the 
a roasting ovens, thus doubling the ef- 
ocala ficiency of the ovens. In the cutting of 
vere a lamb, also, a new system is in use, 
1942: bul whereby double chops are cut from the 
. not bal unsplit | rack and loin, to provide rib 
in the cost and loin chops similar in size to leg 
‘more, #8 and shoulder chops. 
lied to ou! The navy meat instruction course 
ind feeder covers the cutting, cooking, carving, and 
serving of meat, and the conservation 
he issue ¢ —Official U. S. Army Photo. of meat, fat, and bones. Use ef ae 
iction mus temperatures is stressed in the cooking 
. importart Quarters of beef lined up row upon row in the cold storage warehouse at Camp phase, to hold down cooking losses and 
steaks at Lee, Va. While meat of all kinds is an important part of a soldier’s diet, the army to provide more tender, juicier, more 
t no steal es certain that every bit of food assigned to it is utilized and none of it wasted. appetizing meat dishes. 
ide whe example, the officers and instructors of the Quartermaster Replacement Train- Another feature of the board's work 
rovi ing Center’s cooks, mess sergeants, and mess management schools stress the impor-_. 1 furnishi f “a iad 
reasonable tance of roasting meat at reduced temperatures. Tests conducted by the schools ee ee a ne oe 
20) indicate a saving of 10 per cent for beef and 12 per cent for pork by cooking at zed information on meat to the res- 
po DUCE 325 degrees Fahrenheit instead of 450 degrees. taurant and hote! industries. 
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MEAT FOR YANK PRISONERS OF WAR 


URING THE FIRST 10 MONTHS 

of 1943, more than 10,400,000 pounds 
of canned meat were shipped by the 
American Red Cross to Yank prisoners 
of war in enemy prison camps. Now 
Red Cross facilities have been expanded 
to permit the monthly output of relief 
for prisoners of war to include more 
than 2,250,000 pounds of beef and pork 
products in prisoner of war food pack- 
ages. 


The story of the delivery of American 
food to American servicemen in enemy 
territory is exciting, with a mixture of 
danger, adventure, diplomacy, and the 
warmth of human kindness. It is the 
story of the American Red Cross and its 
service to the men of our armed forces 
in its endeavor to meet their needs. 

Take hamburger, for instance. Men in 
olive drab and navy blue, whether bun- 
dled into fur-lined togs or stripped to 
shorts and dog tags, wherever they are 
sent by Uncle Sam, take with them their 
hunger for American-style food. And as 
long as American soldiers and sailors 
crave hamburgers, as long as the range 
country continues to supply the beef for 
burgers, and as long as human ingenuity 
exists, the American Red Cross will do 
everything in its power to satisfy that 
hunger. Following the boys to the battle 
areas, in recreation clubs and rest homes 
in four continents, Red Cross dishes out 
the deliciously browned burgers that 
taste like home in Colorado, or Montana, 
or any other state in the Union. 

Even in the prison camps of belliger- 
ent nations, our boys receive sustaining 
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food from the ranches, corn and wheat 
fields, chicken and dairy farms of the 
Middle West. The instrument of this 
miracle of modern co-operation and hu- 
manity is the Red Cross standard food 
package, which is distributed weekly 
under the supervision of a representative 
of the International Red Cross, to each 
Yank prisoner who can be_ reached. 
These packages, with contents furnished 
by the army and navy, are packed by 
Red Cross volunteers in St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and New York, and 
carefully planned with attention to nutri- 
tion needs to supplement prison rations. 
Each contains, in addition to other food 
and comfort items, 30 ounces of meat, 
including corned beef, liver paste, and 
pork luncheon meat. 

The 5,390,000 prisoner of war food 
parcels which were packaged between 
Jan. 1 and Nov. 6, 1948, contained 10,- 
106,250 pounds of meat and supplied the 
protein which according to special in- 
vestigation reports is lacking in prison 
diets. Dishes like mother never made 
are created as the prisoners of war pool 
their food, juggling vitamins and cal- 
ories, proteins and carbohydrates in 
their efforts to create variety. 


Just how vital delivery of these sup- 
plies is to the prisoner of war has been 
revealed in the statements of the 14 
seriously wounded men who were the 
first to be repatriated from Europe. All 
agreed that without the Red Cross 
standard food packages to supplement 
their meager ration they probably would 
have starved. 
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The contents of an American Red Cross standard food package for prisoners of war. 
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In addition to the standard food pag, 
age, the American Red Cross also pp, 
vides an invalid food parcel for prigo), 
ers recovering from illness or woung 
and packed to the brim with nutrition, 
values. It contains more milk and cheey 
products than the standard packag; 
with nearly 30 ounces of meat product 
including bouillon powder. The 160, 
invalid food parcels shipped abroad 
the first 10 months of the past yey 
contained 297,500 pounds of meat. 

Other packages prepared by Red Crog 
for prisoners of war are the standayj 
medical kit, containing the first-aid y. 
quirements of 100 persons for a perio 
of one month, and the capture parce 
which provides the personal necessitic« 
for the prisoner who may be taken with 
nothing but the clothes he wears. 

Months of negotiation have been neces. 
sary to achieve the miracle represent 
by the delivery of luncheon meat, a pai: 
of shoes, or iodine, to the prisoner ¢ 
war. The supplies for Europe ar 
shipped to Marseilles, France, then r 
moved from the ship’s hold and sealed i 
railroad cars, consigned to the Intern. 
tional Red Cross Committee at Genev 
Switzerland. From Geneva they are seit 
to camps where prisoners are interne 
and there delivered to camp leaders wh 
supervise their distribution, receivix 
from each prisoner a receipt in exchang; 
for the package. 

It’s an exciting story of a world-wit/ 
organization which spans oceans ani 
battle barriers to reach the men who ar 


fighting. The story of the Americaf 


Red Cross is the inspiring result of th 
efforts of millions of people all over th 
United States—the man who rides th 
range, the woman who knits the sweat- 
ers, the child who carries a message— 
united in one great purpose, to meet the 
needs of our fighting men all over th 
world. 


DIET IN INDIA 


Failure of the people of India to uw 
beef as a food contributes largely to the 
extensive starvation conditions now & 
isting in that country, we read I 
Foreign Commerce. This neglect of th 
cow results from the general religiou 
beliefs of India, where, although ther 
are more cattle than in any other coul: 
try of the world, they are said to be“ 
liability rather than an asset.” With tht 
exception of a very small fraction of tht 
population holding other faiths the col 
is, as for centuries past, regarded as! 
holy creature which not only cannot lt 
slaughtered but also nullifies the use® 
a large portion of the land for agricl! 
ture by using it for grazing. The ot 
contribution the animals make to humal 
dietary needs—that of milk—is a smé 
one, because the cows are so badly unde! 
fed themselves. Not the cow alone, bi 
all life, is sacred, and it is not unusl# 
to see someone placing needed sugar b 
side an ant hill, for example, or allow! 
rats to continue their thieving. 
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A PACKER LOOKS AT 


THE MEAT SITUATION 


(Address of Wm. Diesing, vice-presi- 
dent, Cudahy Packing Co., before Amer- 
ican National convention at Denver in 


January.) 


TAKE IT MY BEING REQUESTED 

to appear before you is not for the 
purpose of reciting the troubles of the 
meat packer but rather to try to give 
you a viewpoint from within the in- 
dustry as to present conditions and fu- 
ture prospects. I will attempt to tell 
you what I can, with particular refer- 
ence to the beef operations, which hap- 
pen to be my particular field. 

Probably the meat packer is generally 
so engrossed with his problems that he 
hasn’t time to make speeches. I don’t 
hear many of them making speeches. A 
business of such swift and unpredictable 
changes doesn’t promote talk. Usually 
the less one says, the less one has to 
take back. Anyway, the packer is in a 
rather vulnerable middle ground position 
between producing and consuming in- 
terests and is not often asked to speak 
except in his own defense. It seems 
rather odd that under the present very 
unusual conditions the packer is not 
blamed for any of it, at least up to the 
present, as far as I know. In fact, at 
least some segments of the industry 
have joined in the chorus of complaints. 


I think it is fair to say the industry 
as a whole is not pleased with present 
conditions. There is more or less com- 
plaint about one thing or another, or 
everything. The dissatisfaction has its 
inception in the various regulations, di- 
rectives, etc., of the OPA and others 
which now restrict the industry in a way 
to which it has never been accustomed. 
I take it, too, this seems to be the case 
more or less in all industry which comes 
under similar federal regulation. 

Of equal importance to many if not all 
industries and individuals, too, is an- 
other subject, and that is the large in- 
crease in the size of the federal income 
tax that must be paid. This occurs not 
so much from higher rates but from far 
greater than normal earnings. Certainly 
there are not many bankruptcies at 
present. On the contrary, there seems 
to be a good deal of prosperity quite 
generously spread out through the na- 
tion. 

There would appear to be a good deal 
of contradiction in these two situations. 


The Packers' Problem 


Under the various OPA and other 
regulations, which with their various 
modifications and changes from time to 
time make a quite formidable list, the 
meat packing industry is pretty well 
hedged about. 

To make effective the OPA and the 
many other regulations under which we 
now operate and check compliance, we 
have had to set up a so-called wartime 
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regulations depart- 
ment. Before chan- 
neling through 
that department, 
all directives go 
through our legal 
department to 
make sure of the 
proper interpreta- 
tions. 

We are at pres- 
ent bound as to 
the price at which 
we may sell meat, 
as well as to the 
price at which we 
may buy livestock. We are limited in 
the amount of business we can do. 
For a long period we were held to 
certain quotas for our regular trade. 
For the present at least these have 
been suspended and rationing seems 
to take their place. We are bound 
by set-aside orders requiring us to de- 
liver to the armed forces certain definite 
proportions of all the beef of certain 
grades we produce. We are expected 
and required to deliver to lend-lease 


Wn. Diesing 


certain proportions of the beet, veal, 
lamb, and offal that we produce. All 
the beef, lamb, and veal which we 
slaughter must be submitted to govern- 
ment graders for grading, which in ef- 
fect fixes the price for which each 
piece may be sold by identifying it in 
connection with the selling price es- 
tablished by grade for each separate 
cut of meat. We are required to make 
new and additional reports; keep a sep- 
arate set of accounts for each of our 
customers to cover the ration points 
separately from the financial account. 
In fact, we now have an industry almost 
completely regulated by directives, which 
is something entirely new to it, and of 
course certainly not easy to compass. 


We might observe in passing that we 
have additional problems that arise out 
of the war effort, which we would have 
if there were no regulations and are 
caused by the demand for extraordinary 
production, shortage of manpower, es- 
pecially skilled help, shortages of cer- 
tain supplies, and other restrictions. 


Nevertheless, the business continues 





REPORT OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


URING 1943 THE TRAFFIC MAN- 

agers of the American National Live 
Stock Association, Charles E. Blaine and 
Calvin L. Blaine (they also represent the 
National Wool Growers’ Association), in- 
stituted three transportation proceed- 
ings and were active in 11 proceedings 
pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Several of the proceedings 
were disposed of, leaving nine pending 
on Jan. 1, 1944. 

Among important cases disposed of 
and pending were: 

Two-for-One Rule on Livestock in 
South. This concerned the obligation of 
railroads to furnish two single-deck cars 
when a double-deck car was ordered. The 
rule was ordered canceled. Had it been 
approved, shippers from stations not 
equipped to load double-deck cars would 
have been compelled to pay higher rates 
for the single decks. 

Increases in Montana Freight Rates. 
Increased rates on livestock shipments in 
this case were in effect for 17 days only, 
and therefore reconsideration of the re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which favored increased rates 
was not requested. 

Wool and Mohair Rates. This involved 
an investigation by the commission into 
wool rates in the country as a whole. 
The commission, in its order of Aug. 6, 
1943, discontinued the proceeding. It is 
the opinion of the traffic managers that 
further preparation of exhibits and tes- 
timony should be made, showing unrea- 
sonableness of rates on wool, and that 
continuation of the proceeding should be 
requested or a complaint filed. 

Wool—Texas and Oklahoma to North 
Atlantic Ports. Increases proposed were 
first suspended and later the commission 


held the proposed rates just and reason- 
able. 

Increased Rates, Fares, and Charges. 
In this case an increase of 10 per cent 
in freight and passenger charges was 
sought. A 6 per cent increase in freight 
rates (and certain increases in passenger 
rates) was authorized, with certain ex- 
ceptions, one of them being agriculture, 
which was raised 3 per cent. In Decem- 
ber, 1942, producers, the Department of 
Agriculture, OPA, coal interests, and 
others requested discontinuance of the 
increased rates, citing increase in traffic 
and revenues of carriers, and the com- 
mission suspended the rates until Jan. 1, 
1944. Later the commission extended 
suspension to June 30, 1944. 

Live Stock Loading and Unloading 
Charges at Chicago. The Union Stock 
Yard and Transit Company in October, 
1943, in tariffs filed canceled schedules 
under suspension which proposed an in- 
crease of $3 per car for loading and un- 
loading livestock. 

Westbound Rail Rates on Meats. This 
involved complaints with the commission 
urging reduction in westbound meat 
rates. Hearings were held in October 
and November. It is not likely that a 
report will be rendered until well along 
in the year. 

The report of the traffic managers 
referred to the war tax of 3 per cent on 
transportation which became effective 
Dec. 1, 1942, and pointed out that many 
carriers have erroneously collected the 
charges for other than transportation 
services and suggested that if stockmen 
have paid a tax on feed, for instance, 
they should present their freight bills to 
the local agent or mail them to the traf- 
fic managers’ office at Phoenix, Ariz. 
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to function daily without missing a beat, 
even if not “as usual.” All the live- 
stock is absorbed at market prices; all 
the meat is processed and moved into 
consuming channels. It would appear 
that the fundamentals of the business 
remain largely unchanged. The law of 
supply and demand demonstrates re. 
markable vitality. It seems to assert it- 
self notwithstanding restrictions. 


There is one marked change, and that 
is that we now continuously have a sell- 
er’s market for meats, whereas usually 
the industry is fronted mainly with a 
buyer’s market due to the natural tend- 
ency to vend products at as high a price 
as possible. However, at the prices fixed 
there is no advantage in this situation. 
We are compelled to ration the avail- 
able supply among our trade. The usual 
problems of salesmanship are lacking. 


Another change so far to come about 
as a direct result of the directives is 
the character of our competition. You 
have probably read of some of the larger 
chains acquiring packinghouses. This 
appears to be done largely to assure 
them of more definite supplies of meat. 
But, it also arises from the fact that 
retail meat prices are very favorable as 
compared with wholesale meat prices. 


But our greatest changes come as a 
result of freezing of prices. The meat 
industry, like the livestock industry, is 
engaged in marketing a highly perish- 
able crop in whatever volume it comes 


to market, and the fluctuations in vol- 
ume, as we know, are very considerable. 
Hence it requires essentially freedom of 
action and the flexibility required to 
make quick adjustments. 


In the field in which he operates, the 
packer has never had in his full control 
but one thing, and that is his rate of 
participation in the trade. By that I 
mean, it is up to him to decide how 
much or how little business he wants 
to do, and that is largely, of course, de- 
pendent on his capital. Whether he 
stays in business or gets out makes a 
difference only to himself. It would not 
interrupt the flow of production to 
market. The trade will continue to 
function just as readily without him. He 
has no final control over his supply of 
raw material, neither the quantity nor 
price, nor does he have any better con- 
trol over demand. The quantity he can 
sell and the price he can get is not all 
within his decision. In other words, he 
cannot control either supply or demand 
but must learn to operate between the 
two. 

Accordingly his whole participation in 
the industry revolves on one point—his 
ability to name the price either at which 
he will buy or at which he will sell. 
With that removed from his control he 
would appear to have little to say about 
his financial results and would seem to 
be very dependent on how soundly these 
prices scheduled are established by OPA. 


Price has always been the sole regy 
lator of this industry. Prices rise ay 
fall so that the supply is always a) 
sorbed. The balancing of the scale pg 
tween supply and demand determine, 
prices. Per capita production (miny 
exports) has always been per capits 
consumption, regulated through the me. 
dium of price. Prior to the OPA regula 
tions I don’t believe I ever saw a shor 
age of meat. We often sold far les 
than we are now marketing. The pric 
merely moved up to where there we! 





more than enough. On the other hap, |. 


production was never so great that ; 
could not be sold if the price were sy: 
ficiently lower. 

With the prices frozen as they ar 
the industry is compelled to find ne 
operating methods. However, it }; 
demonstrated remarkable vitality an 
flexibility in the past and should ) 
able to adjust itself. 


My view is that our problem is rathe | 


to learn to live under these conditior, 
by adapting ourselves thereto than com 
plaining too much about the regulation; 
Indeed survival has always been predi 
cated on the ability to make adjustments 

Then without condemning the OPA 


too much, or at all, let us try to ex 


amine their problems as applied to meat! 


packing. 
The OPA 


In discussing OPA as related to meats 


and livestock, I believe it is necessar | 





“That's your Uncle Gus. The boss thought he'd 
‘save money’ on vaccine... this year he’s 
back on CUTTER BLACKLECOL /” 


“Now we're back on Blacklegol — to stay!" | 
Letters to Cutter tell the story. And it’s an ol 














story to Cutter representatives in the field. 


If you're one of those “'back in the fold” afte} 
a sad and costly experience — welcome back! 01} 
the other hand, if you haven't yet vaccinated with} 
Blacklegol — and if you just take blackleg loss) 
for granted —this year ¢ry Blacklegol! 





















ak Blacklegol is chemically fortified by Cutter’s pitt 
ite as Ile ented process of aluminum hydroxide adsorptios 
. Ke ’ Don’t ' This “feeds” the vaccine slowly into the animal! 
. preside Risk Losses... 















tissues, acts like small repeated doses of ordinary 


LET'S vaccine. 10c a dose; less, in quantities. 


WIN THE FOOD 
BATTLE! 


~" CUTTER Laboratories 





¢ Berkeley, Calif. * Since 189/7 
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that we should take a broad view, I 
am not speaking any more in defense 
of the OPA than I am of the packer 
here. But, I think it is easy “not to see 
the forest for the trees.” 

The objectives of the OPA and other 
similar regulations are to try to pre- 
vent inflation as a necessary part of the 
effort to win the war. The OPA regula- 
tions are designed for that purpose and 
none other. And if they accomplish that 
objective reasonably I don’t think they 
are going to be too much concerned 
about what this or that party may think 
has been done to him. 

While we may not agree with the 
methods pursued, I think we must admit 
that a degree of stability of prices has 
been established and the price level held 
in restraint to a considerable extent. 

The orders and directives affecting the 
meat industry, and in turn the livestock 
industry, are _ principally channeled 
through the OPA. Although some of 
them may originate in some other 
agency, like the new cattle regulation 
which comes to us as Amendment No. 3 
to Regulation No. 3 of the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation livestock slaughter 
payments. 

I think if the OPA is guilty of any- 
thing, it would be that of having tried 
to satisfy too many interests. As a re- 
sult of this it imposes one regulation on 
top of another, which necessitates going 
into intricate details and complicates 
the problems. 


In the beginning I think they set out 
to freeze prices of meats in the simplest 
possible manner; but, as difficulties 
arose and complaints were received, 
they tried to make adjustments, Unfor- 
tunately, I am afraid a lot of advice re- 
ceived by the OPA is too frequently 
based on self-interest. 


Had they stopped at fixing retail 
prices for meats and not gone beyond 
that except to enforce rationing, per- 
haps that might have been desirable. 
They could not, nor could anyone, fore- 
see what was going to happen. When 
retail meat prices were fixed too low in 
relation to demand, and there was not 
enough meat to go around, everything 
seemed to be out of gear. Wholesale 
prices advanced beyond comparable re- 
tail prices and livestock prices became 
higher than wholesale prices, putting 
the meat and livestock industries com- 
pletely into reverse, merely demonstrat- 
ing the power of supply and demand. 


This brought about a great deal of 
complaint for which the OPA tried to 
provide relief by fixing meat prices at 
retail and wholesale by grades for ev- 
ery market in the United States. Yet, 
that didn’t correct the livestock prices, 
because the retail price as against the 
wholesale price is very favorable to the 
retailer. As previously stated, anyone 
who can kill cattle and sell meat at re- 
tail will come out much better finan- 
cially than one who has to sell his beef 


at wholesale, expenses and everything 
else taken into consideration. This has 
put retailers into the slaughtering busi- 
ness. 


From the beginning, black markets 
had been developing and finally became 
quite widespread. Law suits were filed 
by the OPA for violations. Processors 
filed suits against the OPA for having 
failed to establish prices in such a man- 
ner as to insure the processor a reason- 
able profit as directed in the original 
congressional authorization under which 
the OPA operates. So I believe the OPA 
felt compelled to fix livestock prices; 
not that it particularly wanted to. 

From this you can readily see each 
step taken by the OPA was prompted 
by some previous step and they finally 
make us all a very much regulated in- 
dustry. 


You men familiar with livestock and 
meat production know how extremely 
difficult it is to fix a price for livestock 
and meat that will exactly move pro- 
duction into consumption. How diffi- 
cult would it be to set the price for 
each retail and wholesale cut of beef in 
any one city and match that with ration 
points reasonably to make the demand 
fit the supply, then set livestock ceil- 
ings to fit the retail and wholesale 
prices to expect production to come 
along to match the ration points? That 
would be quite an undertaking, would it 
not? Yet, please observe that this very 





WHAT’S THE QUICKEST WAY TO STOP ABORTION LOSSES ? 



















The answer \AccinATe THE WHOLE HERD! 


Except in “Grade A” raw milk herds or in registered beef 


of our facilities. 


herds (where the longer duration of the “positive” abortion 
test which follows adult vaccination is undesirable) , the only 
practical way to stop abortion losses quickly is to vaccinate 
the whole herd — calves, heifers, and cows. 


Authorities are still debating as to whether or not to 
vaccinate pregnant animals, but there can be no debate as 
to the advisability of vaccinating open heifers and cows, 
along with the calves, when it is a higher calf crop desired 
rather than simply a “negative herd.” 


Insistence on Cutter Brucella Abortus Vaccine will insure 
that you get a potent product that will do the job. 


PLEASE BEAR WITH US...if there are occasional short delays 
in obtaining Cutter Products. The war comes first — and production 
of vaccines, serums, antitoxins, intravenous solutions, blood plasma, 
etc., for the armed forces naturally is calling for the greater part 


If noi available locally, write for name of nearest supplier. Address any Cutter branch office 
Los‘Angeles + Seattle ’ Ft. Worth « San Antonio .« Denver + Calgary + Regina +» Vancouver + Winnipeg 
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thing has been done for the entire 
United States. The remarkable thing 
that can be said about it all is that it 
has worked as well as it has worked. 
Also, I wonder whether the people at 
the top really expected it to work any 
better than it has worked. 


The men in the OPA with whom we 
come in contact in connection with our 
problems of the meat and packing busi- 
ness have developed in me a great deal 
of respect for them. I find them to be 
men well informed and sincere. Their 
directives are not at all casual. There 
is a lot of thought behind them, even if 
we don’t agree with all their conclu- 
sions. The directives are certainly very 
precisely and accurately drawn up from 
a legal standpoint, with a view, no 
doubt, of properly meeting court action 
when necessary. 


In a way, I think they have been as- 
signed an almost impossible job, as far 
as meats and livestock are concerned. 
and perhaps they realize it as much as 
anyone. They probably do not expect 
it all to work perfectly, nor should we. 


The New Cattle Ceilings 
and Floors 

This latest regulation no doubt is of 
greater interest to the cattle producer 
and feeder than anything so far pro- 
mulgated. As stated, I think this regu- 
lation was written largely to put the 
OPA in a position of fixing the raw 
material prices to correspond with fin- 
ished product prices to try to comply 
with the regulation that a reasonable 
profit be allowed the processor. This 
probably will raise no end of argument. 
I believe the regulation has already been 
challenged by large segments of the 





packing industry. Perhaps the  pro- 
ducers are not going to be satisfied 
either; so whether this regulation “clears 
the air” or “just further muddies the 
waters” will no doubt ultimately be de- 
termined. 

In studying the regulation, it appears 
to have greater flexibility than does the 
hog regulation. In fact, it does not 
definitely set either ceilings or floors 
and there is no prohibition against buy- 
ing for more than the ceiling or less 
than the floor prices if the packer is 
willing to waive a part of his subsidy 
collection. If more than ceiling prices 
are paid there is no penalty in the way 
of subsidy deduction providing that less 
than floor prices were paid on some 
other grade sufficient to offset the first 
premium. Nor is there a penalty for 
violation of ceilings and floors in any 
one day or in any one week, providing 
the average for the month figures out. 
It provides a great deal of leeway with 
which to absorb market fluctuations, 
and to a considerable extent can recon- 
cile the differentials set up between the 
various central livestock markets. 

I regard this as the most liberal and 
perhaps easiest workable directive we 
have received. As to whether it is cor- 
rect with relation to wholesale and re- 
tail meat prices or cost of producing 
livestock, I don’t think it would be 
timely to discuss here. I think the prob- 
lem should be approached with an open 
mind, and let us see what it demon- 
strates in the ensuing few months. 

This new regulation sets subsidy pay- 
ments by grades instead of a flat $1.10 
per cwt., live weight of cattle. The 
rates are as follows: 





ARIZONA ASSOCIATION MEETING 


EMBERS OF THE ARIZONA 

Cattle Growers’ Association, in an- 
nual convention at Tucson on Feb. 5, 
named Norman Fain, state senator from 
Yavapai County, to the presidency of 
the organization. The meeting, held 
simultaneously with the two-day Tucson 
livestock show and Hereford sale Feb. 
4-5, attracted an attendance of around 
500 cattlemen. 


Among matters receiving attention of 
the delegates was a resolution favoring 
passage by the next legislature of a 
state land reclassification bill, despite a 
considerable divergence of opinion; and 
a resolution in favor of a special assess- 
ment by the American National for 
educational publicity purposes, to fur- 
ther public understanding of cattle pro- 
ducers’ aims through the media of press 
and radio; also a request that Arizona’s 
congressional delegation endeavor to 
have grazing offices administering Ari- 
zona’s Grazing District No. 1 located 
within the state and to have all elec- 
tions pertaining to this district con- 


ducted in the state. The convention reg- 
istered approval, by resolution, of legis- 
lation giving legal status to forest ad- 
visory boards. Further resolutions 
asked that the Forest Service definitely 
declare its policy relative to local ad- 
visory boards, and asked that the public 
lands committee investigate and report 
to the board of directors on the status 
of the so-called withdrawal of lands in 
House Rock Valley for the buffalo. 
Articles of incorporation were amended 
to set the association up as a non-profit 
corporation. 


In addition to President Fain, officials 
named in the election were: Fred J. 
Fritz, Clifton, first vice-president; Car- 
los Ronstadt, Pima County, second vice- 
president; and Mrs. J. M. Keith, the 
group’s secretary for the past 20 years, 
reappointed to that post. 

Because of the existing uncertainty 
about livestock shows that can be defin- 
itely planned for next year, no choice 
has been made of a convention city for 
a meeting at that time. 
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Grade Rate 
PRE ec edet ee eat epety eee geet wa aces $1.00 
BS ras nle eect, Sn sSet cuca repeal cose eiee ti 90 
cee eee ae oe 50 
Canners and Cutters........ ee 50 
AGRO NG i eo ee etches 50 


Subsidies for other species of live- 
stock are as follows: 


ROS St ea oe ee 
MPN RS oo acs so ee ah ea ge .95 
OURO ose ee Sle drs: 1.10 


The ceilings and floor prices estab- 
lished for cattle by grades for the Chi- 
cago and Denver markets are as fol- 
lows (all other zones and markets are 
on the same comparable basis): 


Chicago Denver 

Grade Max. Min. Max. Min. 
Choice ...... $16.00 $15.00 $15.60 $14.60 
(O00 2x22 15.25- 14.25 14.85 18.85 
Com’ercial 13.00 12.00 12.60 11.10 
Utility ...... 11.00 10.00 10.60 9.10 
Canners and 

Cutters .. 8.25 7.25 7.85 6.35 
Bolo bulls 9.50 8.50 9.10 7.60 


There is also provided 80 cents addi- 
tional subsidy for so-called non-process- 
ing slaughterers and a flat $1 for those 
to whom federal inspection and govern- 
ment grading is not available. These 
latter two provisions are liable to make 
trouble. In fact, they are already being 
challenged. There appears to ‘be no 
sound basis for allowing one processor 
more subsidy than his competitor who 
handles the same product. I think the 
OPA is completely wrong on that point, 
and it is going to find it out. 

It does create a great deal of addi- 
tional book work for the packer to 
figure his subsidy by grades, and keep- 
ing track of the subsidy is certainly a 
big job in itself. Subsidies are applied 
directly against the cost of the packer’s 
livestock. Without the subsidy it would 
affect what he could bid for livestock. 
When the subsidies were established, 
wholesale meat prices were rolled 
back on the packer to offset the sub- 
sidy. Since then the subsidy on cattle 
has been further changed but the meat 
prices have not been adjusted to fit. 
That is one of the points about which 
there is argument at present. 


The Future 


Production goals as set up for 1944 by 
the War Food Administration indicate 
livestock production as follows: Hogs 
85 per cent of the 1943 production, 151 
per cent of the average for 1935-39. 
The same comparison on cattle is 95 per 
cent and 115 per cent; sheep and lambs, 
respectively, 98 per cent and 101 per 
cent. 


Reduced livestock production evidently 
is dictated by prospects of feed supply 
and not by demand for meats, which 
apparently is unlimited. 

Latest estimates of meat production 
and distribution for 1944 released by the 
WFA are summarized as follows: 

The total meat production in 1944 will 
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be 24,500,000,000 pounds as compared 
with 24,200,000,000 pounds in 1943. Of 
this 24,500,000,000 pounds it is esti- 
mated that about 8,000,000,000 pounds, 
or about one-third, will be for govern- 
ment requirements, including armed 
forces, lend-lease, etc., leaving 16,500,- 
000,000 pounds for domestic consump- 
tion. The same per capita for civil- 
ians as that for 19483—132 pounds per 
capita—compared with pre-war 1935-39 
of 126 pounds. These figures include 
both the federally inspected slaughter 
and the non-federally inspected slaughter. 

Beef production is estimated as 3 per 
cent greater than for 1943, veal 5 per 
cent greater, lamb and mutton 19 per 
cent less, pork 1 per cent more and lard 
5 per cent more. 

It is indicated there will be not quite 
as many corn-fed cattle, but more grass 
cattle slaughtered in 1944, and the aver- 
age of the cattle will not carry as much 
weight or fat. Hence, the increased beef 
supply will be promoted considerably by 
the liquidation of some of the very large 
stocks of cattle now in the country. 
Sheep and lambs on the other hand now 
have been pretty well liquidated, so 
the production next year will be con- 
siderably less than this year, as indicated. 


What of the Future? 


While the future may be very difficult 
to visualize under present abnormal con- 
ditions, the future, nevertheless, is of 
greater importance than ever before. 

We have been told the demand for 
meat in the comparatively near future 
will be almost impossible to satisfy. Fur- 
thermore, I believe the Congress has 
committed the government to maintain 
a 90 per cent of parity level on agri- 
cultural products for a period of two 
years following the close of the war, 
evidentally by buying up surpluses when 
necessary. This would make the live- 
stock and meat industry appear to be 
on quite secure ground and would war- 
rant full speed ahead for all of us. 

However, the experience gained in the 
meat packing industry teaches that it is 
a rather fickle, not to say treacherous 
business, in which very swift changes 
come about. The history of the industry 
seems to reveal a rather high mortality 
rate, also that it has been the “bulls” 
that have generally gone broke, while 
the so-called “bears” are the ones who 
survive. This comes about through losses 
taken on inventory stocks when markets 
break and losses accumulated over long 
periods of declining markets under which 
the industry has sometimes operated. 
Under such conditions capital very rapid- 
ly melts away. That is where all the 
distress in this business has had its in- 
ception, and it strikes the livestock 
industry, as well as the meat industry, 
with equal force. Let us then take a look 
at the picture from that standpoint. 

It requires unusual talent to fix prices 
and make them work satisfactorily. Is it 
safe to assume that the production will 
be absorbed at the floor prices for live- 
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stock now established? What I mean is, 
even with rationing removed would de- 
mand be sufficient to maintain the price 
level? If not, I presume regulations could 
be modified quickly, or cancelled; but 
that would not save us, The effect on the 
industry would be the same if and when 
a break comes. 

The government at present is carrying 
a huge meat stock, which is probably the 
only safe course under present. condi- 
tions with the nation at war. It must 
stay protected against the possibility of 
reduction in production. Now the govern- 
ment, no doubt, can afford such a meas- 
ure, where an individual cannot. I hope 
it is sure those big stocks are needed. 
After the close of the war, we are told, 
the rest of the world will be needing our 
meats, and that may be so. But, it didn’t 
prove to be so very long after the last 
war, when we were told the same thing. 

Certainly if there should be a sudden 
termination of the war, or the larger 
part of it, some things might change 
quickly. Excess inventories have a de- 
pressing effect on the markets, regard- 
less who owns the inventories. Then, too, 
we have been teaching the consumer 
how to get along on less meat, and, 
should his earnings be sharply curtailed, 



































the demand for meat may not be too 
easily revived. 

I am not trying to paint a blue pic- 
ture; but, in the face of the apparently 
very favorable prospects, I wonder 
whether a little discretion would not be 
a good thing. It seems to me that the 
livestock producer, and packer as well, 
would be smart to keep his house in order 
and avoid being caught with even the 
usual inventories. This need not neces- 
sarily reduce production, It means a 
more rapid turnover, holding inventories 
to a minimum. 

We all know how easy it is to accumu- 
late inventories on high markets. They 
seem to creep up on us without our 
realizing it, but when a break comes we 
seem powerless to prevent their slipping 
through our fingers. Please observe the 
record after the last war, and be pretty 
sure something like that is going to hit 
us again. However, the blow may be con- 
siderably modified if prices are held rea- 
sonably in restraint as designed by the 
OPA regulations. 

The livestock and meat industries are 
very fundamental. I have no doubt they 
will survive whatever happens and will 
continue to give a good account of them- 
selves, 





SOUTH THROUGH MEXICO 


By Andrew Johnston 


CAME TO MEXICO IMMEDIATELY 

after the annual meeting of the 
American National at Denver—coming 
through the parts in southern Colorado 
and northern New Mexico that had been 
hit with heavy snowstorms about three 
or four weeks before. There was plenty 
of snow left yet. 

I came across the border at El Paso 
to C. Juarez and came south and a little 
east through the cities of Chihuahua and 
Torreon to Mexico City about 1,300 miles. 
The train time now with the heavy traf- 
fic is usually 50 hours had I made the 
trip all at one time, but I stopped at 
several places. After arriving at Mexico 
City I made many trips out from there, 
some as far as 200 miles by road, but 


much less straight across, as you have 
to go through mountains in almost any 
direction. 

The climate has been much the same 
as we have from June 10 on in Montana 
and North Dakota. Mexico City is in a 
very pretty valley, yet it is about a mile 
above sea level. Many of the adjoining 
valleys have very good growth, too, but 
they are all irrigated. Their water sup- 
ply would be low but for the rains which 
start in July or August and sometimes 
continue until about December 1. This 
is a lifesaver when most of their moun- 
tain water is gone. 

The country between C. Juarez and 
Mexico City along the Mexican railway 
is quite high above sea level. In the 





Adobe corral on one of Mexico’s improved ranches. 


























































































































































northern part, vegetation in most places 
is not heavy but it increases as you come 
to Mexico City. 

The cattle in the northern parts show 
better breeding than the ones farther 
south or around Mexico City, as I saw 
more of the Whiteface or Shorthorn and 
some black cattle, although those had 
plenty of colors. As you come south you 
find all colors—many brown or black. 
They have a strain of cattle they have 
imported from South America, and some 
Brahmans. These are both said to have 
very little trouble with ticks, while cattle 
from the United States do not do so well 
because of ticks. 

Very little dehorning is done in Mexico. 

Dairy cattle are mostly of some Hol- 
stein strain, with Guernseys, Jerseys, 
and a few of Shorthorn strain. 

There were many goats in all parts I 
visited, and a few sheep. I saw a few 
herds of all black or dark brown sheep. 

On the average, cattle and horses are 
not in so good a condition as the stock in 
northern states. Most of the stock, after 
you get a few hundred miles south of 
C. Juarez, are in herds of from one to 50 
head. A few herds are larger but quite 
a long distance apart. Those are herded 
by two to four herdsmen on foot, and 
sometimes consist of horses, cattle, and 
goats. 

Barbed-wire fences appear only in a 
few places and those have been put up 
recently. Most of the fences are stone 
walls of all sizes and shapes. 

There is not much hay put up here, 
but they raise a large amount of corn in 
small fields. The stalks are used for 
fodder and grazing. Corn is grown on 
quite low ground and some on the moun- 
tain sides, though steep and high. In 
the northern United States it would not 
grow at that high altitude. 

Some small grain is grown and much 
of the threshing is done by tramping it 
out with horses or mules and using hand 
sieves or a fanning mill to finish clean- 
ing it. 

The ground is worked about 85 per 
cent with oxen, using a yoke strapped to 
their horns rather than a bow, as the 
early settlers did in the United States; 
10 per cent is done with mules; and 5 
per cent with horses. In a few places I 
saw tractors in the field. 

Local hauling is done on burros’ backs. 
The burros are herded down the road 
chiefly by men on foot, though some- 
times riding. When their products are 
on the highways, trucks are used for 
hauling any great distances. 

Even though the cattle herds are small, 
when you count them up there are quite 
a lot of cattle; they could raise more. 

In western Mexico they use horses and 
carriages for transportation in the cities. 


The volcano that broke out in a field 
last February is now about 2,300 feet 
high and is still very active, shooting 
fire, red-hot rock, and ashes quite high; 
it comes rolling down the sides of the 
mountain it has built. It is interesting 
to see and really pretty at night. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 





Boulder County Resolutions 

Resolutions passed by the Boulder 
Stock Growers’ Association, Boulder, 
Colo., averred that stockmen are not 
agitating for higher prices; opposed sub- 
sidies and rollbacks; asked that meat 
management be placed in the hands of 
the War Meat Board; held that “imprac- 
tical theorists” are responsible for the 
meat shortages that may come; opposed 
taking of land for national park use; 
suggested some system of release of men 
in armed forces for urgent meat produc- 
tion work; asked for clarification of the 
“anomaly” of buyers asking for meat 
and the government asking for reduction 
in livestock numbers; favored a reason- 
able tariff; opposed the Argentine sani- 
tary convention. 





Seeks Co-operation 


In a resolution adopted by the Colo- 
rado division of the Izaak Walton League 
of America invitation was extended to 
the Colorado stock and wool growers’ 
associations, the American National Live 
Stock Association, and the National Wool 
Growers’ Association to discuss with the 
league the question of management and 
control of big game. The resolution ex- 
pressed belief that the interests can best 
cope with the problem by discussing 
proper balance and control. 


Coastal Cattlemen's Convention 


At the meeting of the Coastal Cattle 
Association at Beaumont, Tex., President 
George Bauer, Nome, was re-elected and 
the following were named to serve with 
the president: W. P. H. McFaddin, Jr., 
W. O. Turner, Lawrence Burrell, J. T. 
White, L. M. Herbert, Dan Hines, Cecil 
K. Boyt, vice-presidents, and Oscar 


“ Eskimo Cowmen 

“The hardiest crew of stockmen 
on this planet are some 400 Eski- 
mos who are laboring in Arctic 
blizzards to round up every avail- 
able pound of reindeer meat for 
the U. S. army, according to a 
United Press staff correspondent 
who witnessed a typical round-up. 
These herdsmen work bare-handed 
in weather so cold that the army 
photographer’s camera _ batteries 
froze. The Eskimos conduct the 
round-up in the manner of their 
ancestors—bare-handed and using 
no lariats or tiestrings. They go 
in corrals of thousands of wild, 
antlered deer and, dodging flashing 
hoofs and sharp, branchy tines, 
pick them neatly off the ground 
and carry them across the corral 
for ear-marking. The round-up 
this year is being conducted in 50 
villages, and about 8,000 of the 
animals are being worked. 








Gallier, treasurer. The association op- 
posed subsidies; congratulated the gov- 
ernment on removing restrictions on 
growing of protein foods; favored coastal 
soil conservation post-war plans; encour- 
aged cattlemen to produce more feed 
for more beef; favored removal of kill- 
ing quotas; opposed present method of 
grading and classification in local 
slaughterhouses; urged economy in 
county and state governments; favored 
inspection of brands of animals sold 
through public markets or slaughter- 
houses. 


Wool Growers’ Resolutions 


Members of the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association meeting in Denver in 
late January asked that all stockpile 
wool, domestic and other, be placed un- 
der authority of the CCC, with immediate 
orderly liquidation; requested Grazing 
Service to submit a statement of its posi- 
tion on range management of big game; 
opposed creation of any new national 
parks or monument areas; urged abolish- 
ment of the Teton National Monument 
in western Wyoming; opposed ceiling 
prices on live animals and price roll- 
backs and support prices. paid to pack- 
ers; recommended continued advertising 
of lamb; advocated appropriation of $1,- 
500,000 and additional ammunition for 
control of predators. 


All officers were re-elected, including 
Norman Winder, president, Craig, Colo. 
J. M. Jones was named secretary, with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City. Mr. 
Jones had been acting secretary since 
September, taking the place of F. R. 
Marshall, who resigned in August. 


Calf Plan 


Fred Ash, president of the Modoc 
County (Cal.) Cattlemen’s Association, 
reported at the recent California Cattle- 
men’s Association meeting that more 
than 40 calves had been donated by mem- 
bers of his organization in payment of 
dues and contributions to the local, state, 
and national cattle associations. Under 
the plan, the calves are picked up by 
truck, brought together, and sold. Pro- 
ceeds are then divided among the three 
organizations. 


Mollin Attends Meetings 


As one of the directors of the National 
Council of Private Motor Truck Owners, 
F, E. Mollin, executive secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, addressed that group at its meeting 
recently in Chicago. Speakers also in- 
cluded Joseph B. Eastman, director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 
Two talks were made by Mr. Mollin in 
January on subsidies—one before the 
Weld County Farmers’ Institute at 
Greeley, Colo., the other at the meeting 
of the Fort Collins Lamb Feeders’ As- 
sociation. He also attended a panel 
of the National Farm Institute in Des 
Moines on cereals versus meat. 
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IS THERE 


COMPETITION FOR 
YOUR LIVESTOCK? 


Perhaps the most highly competitive 
market in the world is that on which 
American livestock producers sell their 
cattle, sheep and hogs. The competi- 
tion in buying of livestock is so keen 
that those who handle and process 
meat animals average to pay out for 
their raw material (livestock) about 
75 per cent of their total income from 
the sale of meat and by-products, and 
their annual earnings on the meat and 
by-products which they sell represent 
only an infinitesimal part of a penny 
per pound of product. 


Nothing in the world, other than the 
keenest kind of competition in both the 
buying of livestock and the selling of 
the products, would hold profits of the 
processors to such small figures (one- 
fifth of a cent a pound in 1941). 


The competition is so keen that even 
old and well established firms are un- 


der constant pressure to obtain suf- 
ficient raw materials. The available 
supply of livestock is what determines 
the volume of the meat business and, 
if a competitor is allowed to buy an 
ever-increasing portion of the market 
receipts, that competitor will inevitably 
increase his volume of business at the 
expense of other competitors in the 
trade. 


So it is constantly necessary for us to 
watch the operations of competitors 
and to match their efforts in the mat- 
ter of obtaining supplies that we may 
not lose ground and fall back in our 
business which we have been years in 
building up. 


It is this “watch and match the other 
fellow” situation which makes the 
packing business the most highly com- 
petitive in the world and holds the 
profits to such small figures. 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 
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Washington Notes 


Two Washington officials have been 
in the West recently to talk over im- 
portant problems in livestock. One, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior Oscar 
L. Chapman, met with members of a 
national committee representing west- 
ern Grazing Service advisory boards. A. 
D. Brownfield, Deming, N. M., presi- 
dent of the American National Live 
Stock Association, was one of the mem- 
bers of the committee which is com- 
posed of representatives of cattle and 
sheepmen from. public land states. 
One outcome of the meeting was 
the promise by Assistant Secretary 
Chapman that he would recommend 
abandonment of the clause carried in 
public land leases that injected the “race, 
color and creed” question. The Ameri- 
can National at Denver in January ob- 
jected to this requirement on the ground 
that social questions were not involved 
in the leasing of land. It is understood 
that the requirement has been with- 
drawn. 


xh ® 


The other Washington man was Dr. 
W. A. Hagan, special investigator for 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, who 
conferred with breeders, producers, vet- 
erinarians, and sanitary officials from 
Colorado and surrounding states on the 
question of unifying interstate regula- 
tions on movement of cattle, with par- 
ticular reference to animals vaccinated 
for Bang’s disease. Dr. Paul Taussig, 
Parshall, Colo., veterinarian and breeder, 
was chairman; L. F. Mollin, secretary. 
A committee of three—Dr. Taussig, 
R. M. Gow, Colorado state veterinarian, 
and F. E. Mollin, secretary of the Amer- 
ican National—was appointed to submit 
objectives of the conferees to the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Further 
meetings on the matter, which was a 
subject of one of the resolutions re- 
cently passed by the American National 
convention in Denver, will follow. 





RANGE BULL SALE 


Classified Range Bulls 


The supplies situation is something 
like this: Barbed and woven wire— 
production equal to pre-war levels; steel 
roofing—supply will continue less than 
demand; bale ties, nails, staples, and 
rope—should be ample for 1944; water 
systems—fair supply of shallow well 
pumps but critical condition in deep 
well pumps; binder twine—stock fair; 
rope—lariats will be made from sisal; 
auto tires—situation tight; horse col- 
lars—equal to 1942 production. 


kkk 


Grover B. Hill, Texas rancher and 
wheat farmer, was named undersecre- 
tary of agriculture to succeed Paul H. 
Appleby, new assistant director of the 
budget. ... L. F. Watts, chief of Forest 
Service at Washington, D. C., announced 
that C. N. Woods retired on Jan. 1 
as regional forester in charge of the 
Forest Service’s region 4 with headquar- 
ters at Ogden, Utah. William B. Rice, 
associate forester there since 1939, has 
succeeded Mr. Woods. 

xk 


Farm workers’ wages under a recent 
order are frozen if more than $2,400 a 
year, but may be increased if under that 
where there are no state agricultural 
wage boards, or may be raised to ceil- 
ings established for any particular work 
without authority where there are state 


boards. Boards have authority to fix 
wage ceilings. 


xk 


The bill banning subsidies except in 


‘limited cases was vetoed. The House 


failed by 26 votes to override the veto, 
as it failed last June. In all likelihood, 
the fight against subsidies will be con- 
tinued in legislation calling for exten- 
sion of the OPA, which under existing 
law expires on June 30. American Na- 
tional Secretary F. E. Mollin has been 
in Washington in the matter. 


xk 


A new agreement between U. S. and 
Mexico calls for recruiting 75,000 Mexi- 


75 Head 


The best from Idaho breeders and in addition we have again invited a limited number of outside 


breeders to enter this sale. 


All breeders must own the dams of their entry, thus insuring complete satisfaction. All bulls will 
be classified into A, B, C lots by competent judges and sold in that order. 


THE IDAHO CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION ANNUAL SPRING SALE 


Twin Falls Commission Co. Yards 


Sale: 10 A.M.—March 25, 1944 


Top Quality Heifers 







can nationals this year to work in 
United States agriculture. ... A bill to 
aid in mustering alien farm labor is now 
law. An estimated 120,000 alien work- 
ers will be brought in under it. . . The 
ICC retained half-fare railroad freight 
rates for show cattle. . . . War Food 
Administrator Marvin Jones has asked 
cattlemen to reduce numbers by 3,000,- 
000 head this year. . . . According to 
the Feed Industry Council, concentrate 
needs for livestock are 145,794,000 tons 
this year; supply is 127,806,000 tons— 
deficit, 12.3 per cent. . . . Farmers and 
farm workers now deferred, whose ac- 
tivity does not conform to national aims, 
may be called upon to increase produc- 
tion goals or face cancellation of their 
deferments, the Selective Service Sys- 
tem said. The number deferred is 1,- 
700,000 


PERFORMANCE 
TESTING 


BOOKLET TITLED “PERFORM- 
ance-Testing of Beef Cattle,” Bulle- 
tin 417, shows the results of experiments 
conducted and records compiled during 
1940-42 by the U. S. Range Livestock 
Experiment Station, Miles City, Mont., 
in co-operation with the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry and the Montana Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Bozeman, 
Mont. The cows tested were both regis- 
tered and unregistered Herefords and 
were random-selected for each breeding 
herd. With the breeding season limited 
to six weeks, all calves were produced in 
approximately an eight-week period each 
year. Eight random-selected steers from 
each bull were tested on the bases of 
weaning weight, feed-lot gain, final 
weight, occurrence of digestive disorders, 
carcass grade, feed cost per cwt., sale 
value per steer, and gross returns per 
steer above feed and marketing costs. 
The bulletin has been published to 
describe for the rancher and farmer “not 
only the value of taking observations on 





25 Head 





' Twin Falls, Idaho 
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the produce of their bulls but also how 
production may be made more efficient 
by testing and culling those bulls whose 
calves fail to attain a certain production 
capacity.” The data collected covered 
testing of 11 purebred Hereford bulls, 
and disclosed that appearance is not nec- 
essarily a significant factor in the per- 
formance record of an animal. This was 
borne out particularly in the case of the 
bull Clayton Domino, who looked so bad 
that results of his performance tests 
were disbelieved and he was tried again 
at another station as a double check, but 
with equally good results. 

There is little value in breeding bulls 
that produce calves that are light at 
weaning, the booklet advises, and differ- 
ences in these may well determine the 
success or failure in ranch operations. 
Presumably, also, our present breeds are 
bred for the characteristics of rapid and 
efficient gains, since these two factors 
determine whether money will be made 
or lost for the year; however, many 
cattle feeders have learned from experi- 
ence that so-called ideal beef type is no 
guarantee of rapid or efficient gains. 
The booklet shows comparative figures 
on the test progeny at this stage as well 
as at final weights. As an example, the 
previously mentioned Clayton Domino 
produced calves in 1941 which were the 
heaviest and averaged over 100 pounds 
more in weight than the calves of an- 
other bull tested. The calves were al 
born in the same pasture, raised on the 
same range, fed in the same barn on the 
same feeds, and marketed at the same 
time. a 

Cattle feeders know that some steers 
seem to take to grain feeding better 
than others, and the offspring of some 
bulls are sometimes.better feeders than 
others. The animals lacking ability to 
handle grain tend to show it by going 
off feed, scouring, or bloating. The tests, 
though not conclusive, show definite in- 
dication that there are inherent differ- 
ences among the progeny of various 
sires with respect to frequency of bloat. 
It is the opinion of the authors that_the 
subject warrants further experimental 
study. 

Meat quality of the steers from each 
of the sires was an important considera- 
tion, and carcass grade was chosen as 
the most accurate measure easily obtain- 
able. Although the variation between 
sire groups was found to be not great, 
the evidence indicated that certain bulls 
are able to sire better carcass grades 
than others. 


Economically, the steers by Clayton 
Domino in 1941 had the highest total 
feed cost and were about average in feed 
cost per 100 pounds’ gain. His steers, 
however, sold for the highest price per 
pound and per head, and brought the 
highest returns per steer. There was no 
question about which bull sired the more 
profitable calves. It is suggested that 
breeders test their own bulls, for the real 


proof of a sire lies in the calves he pro- 
duces. 
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115 HEAD OF BULLS 


78 are Twos—16 Fall Calves— 
18 Spring Calves 


Offered by ae 
Crawford Hereford Breeders’ Association 
AUCTION STARTS AT 1:00 P. M. 


MARCH 18, 1944 


Cattle Shown and Judged Afternoon of March 17 
CONSIGNORS 


Del Bigelow, Harrison, Neb. 
Rex Coffee, Harrison, Neb. Vv. C. Kennedy, Harrison, Neb. 
C. Ferguson & Son, Whitney, Neb. Calvin Lemmon, Whitney, Neb. 
James Forbes, Crawford, Neb. Renfro & Nowlan, Chadron, Neb. 
Furman Hereford Ranch, Marsland, Neb. P. L. Raben & Sons, Crawford, Neb 
Gue & Slider, Crawford, Neb. Levi Richardson, Crawford, Neb. 
Gregg Cattle Co., Marsland, Neb. G. C. Swinbank, Crawford, Neb. 
Robert Hageman, Crawford, Neb. Frank Harris, Marsland, Neb. 
Royce Hamm, Whitney, Neb. L. F. Bigelow, Harrison, Neb. 
McKinley Houghton, Hot Springs, S. D. Tom Moody, Crawford, Neb. 
Wm. Hern, Chadron, Neb. 


An attractive offering for anyone desiring one bull or a carload. 

A large majority of the ribbon winners at Broken Bow and Chadron 

are members of the Association and many are selling cattle. 
Outstanding Sires Include: 


Real Prince Domino ist Ss ete Advance Stanway 2nd 
Battle Domino 10th eaten (samen New Prince 49th 
Junior Advance Onward Battle Spartan 


D. L. Kay, Crawford, Neb. 


Lamplighter 71st at ae a Mischief Stanway 250 
Battle Domino 25th OK Domino Battle Blanchard 


Crawford Hereford Breeders’ Assn. 


A. W. THOMPSON, Elmer Raben, Sale Mgr. 
Auctioneer. ° Crawford, Neb. 





WAR BONDS will buy: « * « 


—"tifle’ stocks to shoot Japnazis now 
-livestock for vou later 





Serious Beef Shortage 
Threatens 


Government and packer estimates do not tell the whole story. 
This spring and summer, we will be faced with the most seri- 
ous beef situation in the history of the United States. It will 


mean the practical disappearance of beef from the tables of 
average city consumers and, at best, an inadequate supply 
for our armed forces and our allies. 


Read the full facts in the. March issue of 
National Live Stock Producer 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


160 North LaSalle Street Chicago 
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Eliminate the work and mess 
of individual spraying, or of 
running stock through a vat. 
The Automatic Currying & 
Dipping Machine does this job 
automatically, and does it bet- 
ter, because it is constantly on 
the job. 


Here is the proved, most effec- 
tive, labor-saving way to rid 
livestock of GRUBS, WOLVES 
or WARBLES, LICE, FLIES, 
SCAB, SKIN DISEASES, etc. 
Makes cattle gain faster. Saves 
hides: Also saves fences, feed 
bunks and buildings from de- 
structive rubbing. 


























WHR PROUD MIXER 20th 


Top bull in WHR sale. 


Sold to H. C. Pearson, tndianda, ta. 









































| ge, Flies, Mosquitos 






ON THE JOB ALL THE TIME! 


CURRYING 
AND DIPPING MACHINE 


Enables stock to treat themselves, 
any and every hour of the day. 
Easy to install. Inexpensive. All 
steel construction. Built to last a 
lifetime. Adjustable to fit CATTLE, 
HOGS, HORSES. Write for com- 
plete information. 


Mail Coupon, Card or Letter to... . 





lomatic CURRYING & DIPPING 
MACHINE CO.,11§ Main St.,Pender,Neb. ! 
RN hh 
icc ee sn ' 
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A **Goodbye”’ for Hitler 
and a GOOD BUY for you! 


-} WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


x steady pa Tg 
of good ones irom WHR 


—Use WHR blood for best results. 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
Cheyenne 





Range Management 
Highlights 

By David F. Costello, Rocky 
Mountain Forest and Range Ex. 


periment Station, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 






Herefords 


Yearling 
pastures at the Central Plains Experi- | 


on short-grass 
mental Range near Nunn, Colo., made 
average individual gains under different 
rates of stocking in 1943 as follows: 
heavy grazing, 251 pounds; moderate 
grazing, 283 pounds; light grazing, 317 
pounds. Forage utilization for these 
three intensities of use was 50, 37, and 
15 per cent, respectively. 
* a * 
The term “weed” is applied by west- 
ern stockmen to herbaceous, non-grass- 
like plants occurring on _ the 


grasslike plants, constitute the four 
main groups into which western range 
plants are customarily divided. Equiva- 
lent terms which have been suggested 
are “forb,” “wort,” and “broad leaved 
herb.” The farmer usually thinks of a 
weed as a plant out of place, especially 
if it is an aggressive, pestiferous, intro- 
duced plant species. 
* * * 

The most economical cattle gains are 
made on grass. Numerous experimental 
tests have demonstrated that every 100 
pounds gained on grass will save from 
1,000 to 1,500 pounds of high-cost feed 
in the feed-lot. 

* * * 

Straw can be substituted for hay in 
cattle feed-lots if a protein supplement 
is available, according to tests made 
some years ago by the Colorado State 
College Experiment Station. The feed- 
ing value of wheat straw was found to 
be about 80 per cent of oat straw. Bar- 
ley straw is suitable only for short 





BROADCAST ON SUBSIDIES 
(Continued from Page 8) 
prices ? 


sumer. 

Our industry does not believe in sub- 
sidies, either for the producer or for the 
consumer. We think they are themselves 


inflationary because they increase the | 


range, | 
Weeds, together with browse, grass, and 
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After all, increased production f 
is the only sure safeguard for the con- f 


public debt, and also increase the infla- | 


tionary spread between the amount of [ 
goods available to be purchased and the f 
We know Ff 


tremendous wartime income. 


there must be price controls, but they § 
should be applied in such a way as to ff 
permit adequate production without re J 


sort to subsidies. 


The question of the 1944 food outlook 


will depend mostly on three 
favorable weather, more intelligent gov- 
ernmental control, and the same kind of 
treatment for each and every group. 
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feeding periods, since prolonged feeding 
may result in lumpy jaw due to injury 


from tne beards. 
* * * 
in 1609 and 1611 cattle shipments 
were received in Virginia soon after the 
settlement of Jamestown, as stated in 


Civeular 49, published by the Utah Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. By 1673, 
winter feed was so scarce that 50,000 
head of cattle died even in the mild 
Virginia climate. 

Experiments with range cows in 
North Carolina and Georgia, according 
to the report of the chief of the Forest 
Service, 1948, showed a gain of 22 
pounds per animal when cottonseed meal 
was used as a supplement to fall and 


winter range. Cows on native forage 
without supplemental feed lost 81 
pounds in the same period. 


Most of the inland valleys of Cali- 
fornia were once covered with perennial 
bunchgrass. The vegetation is now a 
dense stand of annuals. Studies in the 
San Joaquin Valley by the California 
Forest and Range Experiment Station 
have shown that annual plants make up 
94 per cent of the total vegetation, and 
of this amount, more than 60 per cent 
consists of species not native to 
California. 

* * * 

Succulence or moisture content may 
have little effect on degree of utilization 
of range plants. It has been observed, 
for example, that foxtail barley with a 
moisture content of only 2 per cent was 
grazed to the root crowns by cattle al- 
though several more succulent grasses 
were available in abundance. 

* * * 

The following percentage shrink on 
yearling steers and heifers, grazed on 
short-grass range and held in dry-lot 
overnight, was observed on the Central 
Plains Experimental Range in 1943: 
June, 8.8; July, 8.8; August, 7.3; Sep- 
tember, 7.8; October, 5.7; November, 5.9. 





RANGE BURNING 

Report on a 10-year “on-the-range” 
study of the use of fire to increase the 
grazing value in sagebrush-grass range 
lands has been made by the Forest Serv- 
ice. When properly used, burning to re- 
move dense stands of big and three-tip 
sagebrush can, under certain conditions, 
improve the range lands. The report 
stresses proper burning and points out 
ruinous effects of haphazard or acciden- 
tal burning. Burning should not be done 
without full information as to the right 
time for the job, as to whether burning 
will improve forage on the type of range 
under consideration, and as to local and 
federal fire rules, it is declared. The 
report is printed in Farmer’s Bulletin 
No. 1948, “Sagebrush Burning—Good 
and Bad,” obtainable from the Inter- 
mountain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, Ogden, Utah. 
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MARKETS 
Story of Markets 


By H. W. French 


HERE IS PLENTY OF EVIDENCE 

that cattle feeders are not finish- 
ing their holdings in the usual man- 
ner, Many feeders admit that they are 
marketing their 
eattle 30 to 60 
days sooner than 
normally, and this 
practice undoubt- 
edly will continue 
throughout the 
season. Percent- 
age of steers at 
Chicago during the 
week ending Feb. 
5 which graded 
choice and prime 
fell down to 13.8 
against 19.3 the 
corresponding 
week last year. At the same time 
the percentage of good steers  in- 
creased from 42 in 1943 to 60.2 this 
year, while medium offerings made up 
35.5 per cent of the arrivals last year 
and 22.7 this year. 

Average weights are not changing 
much despite the variation in grades. 
For the month of January the beef 
steers at Chicago averaged 1,095 
pounds against 1,083 pounds in Decem- 
ber, and 1,104 pounds last January. 
Average price of all grades for Janu- 
ary stood at $14.82, only 5 cents be- 
low December and 2 cents below last 
January. The _ sharpest downward 
changes were in common and medium 
grades, while choice and prime showed 
some advance, indicating a wider price 
range as compared with a year ago. 


Many Shortfeds to Market 


A great many short-fed cattle are 
being marketed, many of these having 
been on feed from 75 to 120 days. Quite 
frequently there was pressure on the 
steers grading below choice, but at 
times when choice steers were scarce 
buyers gave good support to good of- 
ferings. Fluctuations were pronounced 
on the common and medium steers 
which were obtainable at $14 and be- 
low. 

Choice and prime loads usually sold 
at $16.75 to $17 and although many of 
the finished steers brought the top, 
sellers were unable to force a new top 
into circulation. Most of the time sales 
above $16.50 were in relatively small 
proportion, and there were days when 
steers above $16 were in the minority, 
so uneven was the consist of the sup- 
ply. It is interesting to note that one 
load averaged a ton and sold at $16.25. 

Irregularity featured the cow mar- 
ket below good grade, but at all times 
good offerings found a broad outlet 





H. W. French 


with an upward trend and few set- 
backs. Short-fed heifers predominated, 
only scattered loads of highly finished 
females putting in an appearance. The 
price range on heifers was as wide as 
for steers. Bulls with weight got the 
call, although the outlet for light and 
medium weights was not so narrow as 
a month ago. 

Grain-fed steers at mid-February on 
the Chicago market looked mostly steady 
to 25 cents higher, while heifers 
changed little from a month earlier. 
The general cow market advanced 50 
to 75 cents, canners and cutters dis- 
playing only minor upturn. Bulls were 
mostly 25 to 50 cents up, but as com- 
pared with the recent low spot the ad- 
vance measured much more. Calves 
and vealers, although relatively scarce, 
held mostly stationary throughout the 
month. 

Choice to prime fed heifers usually 
averaging above 1,000 pounds occa- 
sionally scored $16.50 to $16.65 and 
some finished mixed yearlings reached 
$17. Seldom were there many offer- 
ings above $15.50 and a great part of 
the supply sold at $12.50 to $15, com- 
mon kinds often going below $11. 
Some Colorado cow type heifers, in 
reality young cows and averaging 1,200 
pounds, sold at $14.75. Good cows gen- 
erally sold at $12 to $13 but common 
to medium bulked at $8.50 to $11. 
Most of the heavy cutters went around 
$8 and only very light canners sold be- 
low $6.50. Heavy weight good bulls on 
late days sold upward from $11.25, and 
on up to $12.50 for those of a beef 
type, but during the early part of the 
period the bulk went below $11. Choice 
vealers bulked at $15. 


Feed Situation 


Wheat sold for feed by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation from July 
1, 1943, to about mid-January totaled 
approximately 217,000,000 bushels. Dur- 
ing the same period about 65,000,000 
bushels were brought in from Canada, 
while around 64,000,000 bushels of do- 
mestic wheat were purchased. At the 
middle of January the CCC owned ap- 
proximately 90,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. Shipments of oats from Canada 
to the United States from Aug. 1, 
1943, to Jan. 13, 1944, totaled nearly 
24,000,000 bushels, and barley over 15,- 
500,000 bushels. In both cases this was 
less than half of the volume for the 
period Aug. 1, 1942, through July, 1943. 

Production of cottonseed cake and 
meal in January dropped to 214,526 
tons, with shipments 210,717 _ tons, 
leaving 71,463 tons on hand at mills on 
Feb. 1. August-January production of 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 


MARVEL 


Fertilizer and Seed Distributor 








The Cattleman's Most Valuable 
Equipment. Will Last a Lifetime 


The above picture shows one distributor as- | 


sembled as it comes to you. The bottom cut is | 
part of a machine with the drum detached, 
showing false bottom to hopper, agitator, mate- | 
rial valve ports and valve gauge 
We do not furnish tires 


lever. | 
but furnish cer- | 


tificate whereby you may procure tires locally, | 
(auto tires are used) or we can furnish steel | 
banded, lugged wheels on machines that do not | 


need tires. The machines having lugged wheels 
can be changed over to rubber tired machines | 
at any time by locally purchasing wheels and | 
hubs (auto). 


Developed Especially for Pasture Im- 
provement—Seeding—Citrus 


Grove Fertilization 
In co-opration with State Experiment Station 
superintendent, State Agriculaural 
Agricultural Experiment Engineers, we recently 
stopped all manufacture to make twelve dis- 
tinct improvements in our distributor. All parts 
metal, electrically welded or fabricated with 


and State | 


bolts or set screws where necessary. The IM- | 


PROVED MARVEL is made of over sixty parts. 
Due to scarcity of materials two of these parts 
are second handed 
end and the drum). To obtain materials we 
have men traveling the entire country. Our 
improvements make this the toughest, most 
durable piece of farm machinery for its purpose 
on the market. 

Spreads All Broadcast Materials — Top 
Dressing, Nitrate, Phosphate, Lime, Slag, 
Commercial Fertilizers on Pastures, Oat 
and Barley Land, Poison Bait for Insects. 
Plants oats, caley peas, grass seed or any simi- 
lar broadcast crop. Throws thirty foot swath of 
fertilizer at rate of fifteen miles per hour. Will 
fertilize 200 acres per day. May be pulled be- 
hind wagon, truck, tractor, or auto. Container 
holds approximately 200 lbs. or 25 gallons. 
Every farmer has use for this machine for pas- 
ture improvement or seeding at every season 
of the year. 

Now in Use in Over 30 States and Many 
State Agricultural Experiment Stations 


Order Today—Immediate Delivery 


Specify whether 
lugged wheels. 


Price $100.00 F.0.B. Demopolis, Alabama 


(Reconditioned auto rear | 


you want one for tires or 


Send check or Money Order or will ship sight | 
Draft Bill of Lading attached—Specify Bank |! 


drawn through. 


DEALERS WANTED 


H. P. RANDALL 


MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
P. O. BOX 272-K 


DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA 


cottonseed meal amounted to 1,341,881 
tons compared with 1,440,182 tons for 
the corresponding period last season. 
Shipments August through January 
were 1,288,960 and 1,554,669 tons, re- 
spectively. 

Soybean stocks Jan. 1, 1944 totaled 
168,553,000 bushels as_ follows: on 
farms, 58,119,000 bushels; in mills and 
country elevators, 36,328,000 bushels; 
in crushing plants, 45,436,000 bushels; 
in terminal markets, 23,719,000 bushels; 
and stored by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, 4,951,000 bushels. The to- 
tal compares with 168,677,000 bushels 
a year ago, but the distribution was 
vastly different at that time. Crush- 
ings for October through December 
were the largest on record at 30,555,000 
bushels, leaving about 9,250,000 bush- 
els of the amount which disappeared in 
that quarter unaccounted for. The soy- 
bean cake and meal production for July 
through December totaled 1,420,348 
tons against 1,051,298 tons a year 
earlier. 

Receipts of replacement cattle and 
calves at Chicago and other primary 
markets have been unusually light, al- 
though at times offerings out of wheat- 
fields and from feed-lots where owners 
tired of their job of feeding augmented 
the supply. Straight range cattle were 
greatly limited everywhere. This lim- 
ited supply gave the stocker and feeder 
market a firm undertone at all times, 
and the price tendency was upward by 
reason of scarcity rather than because 
of increased demand. 

Prices at Chicago at mid-February 
for stocker and feeder steers were gen- 
erally 50 cents to $1 higher, she stock 
on country account showing 25 to 50 
cents upturn, while calves displayed 
mostly 25 cents advance. General up- 
turns were recorded elsewhere. Some 
improvement was noted in the call from 
feeders for the warmed-up _ steers 
where the cost was not too high. Such 
operators preferred to buy the “flesh” 
rather than attempt to “feed it on.” 
Thin yearling steers were not sought 
after as it is too early for the pur- 
chase of this type for grazing purposes. 


Average cost of replacement steers 
at Chicago the first week of February 
figured $11.08 against $12.83 the cor- 
responding week in 1943. The figures 
for Kansas City were $12.77 and $13.05, 
respectively; and for St. Paul, $11.97 
and $12.02, respectively. Average cost 
for January at Chicago was $11.15 
against $12.62 the previous January; 
at Kansas City, $11.60 and $12.67, re- 
spectively; and at St. Paul, $10.82 and 
$11.65, respectively. 

In-movement of cattle and calves for 
eight Corn Belt states as stockers and 
feeders in January totaled 91,541 
against 103,830 a year earlier. Wiscon- 
sin showed a very small increase and 
all others reported a decrease, with 
Nebraska down most and Illinois next. 

Many feeders now marketing their 
fat cattle are not making replacements 
and the shortage of beef on the market 


in months to come is almost a 

tainty. At least, cattle not handled 09 
roughage and hay will be in a “a 
limited supply. Margins of profits have 
been lessening, and in some instances 
cattle have not been holding the money 
together. This picture would change 
rapidly should prices for fat classes 
show a rise for any length of time. 
Recent gains are thought to be tem- 
porary and influenced somewhat by 
storm conditions. West Coast fat cat- 
tle buyers operating as far east as 
Denver show no indications of quitting 
at this time. In fact, buyers are be- 
coming more numerous. 


cer- 


Hogs and More Hogs 


Hogs and more hogs—that seems to 
be the rule. Records have fallen at 
many points. Twenty-seven centers re- 
ported a new weekly record supply of 
1,364,759 during the week of Jan. 28, 
and this followed a run of 2,702,000 
for the previous two weeks. Interior 
Iowa and southern Minnesota packers 
established a record weekly kill of 281,- 
820 head during the third week of 
January. Supplies at the public stock- 
yards have continued enormous, but by 
the middle of February runs were let- 
ting up, and congestion disappeared. 

The January slaughter of hogs under 
federal inspection at 7,839,352 broke all 
records and compared with 5,430,000 
in January, 1943. The new monthly 
record for the interior Iowa and south- 
ern Minnesota plants was established 
at 1,306,000 in January, standing 15 
per cent up from a year ago. 

Big holdovers prevailed at many 
markets, and it was necessary to control 
the movement. By co-operation much 
good was accomplished, enabling pack- 
ers to take care of most of the supply 
so that heavy feed costs as well as se- 
vere shrinks were avoided. 

Hog-corn ratio at Chicago the clos- 
ing week of January and the opening 
week of February was 11.6 as com- 
pared with 15.7 for the week of Feb. 
6, 1943. The ratio for the months of 
January, 1944, and December, 1943, 
also stood at 11.6 as against 15.3 in 
January, 1948. 

Not until Feb. 14 was there any 
fluctuation in prices for hogs at Chi- 
cago of support weight and grade, and 
then some rise was brought about, 
partly because of stormy weather and 
improved shipping demand. A slight 
reaction was reported in later days. 
This upturn made “support” hogs the 
highest since last November when the 
program began. On the other hand, 
around the middle of February hogs 
below 200 pounds were mostly 75 cents 
to $1 above a month earlier, with less 
gain on offerings above 330 pounds, 
and mostly 75 cents advance on sows. 


It was usually a $13.75 market for 
good and choice 200 to 330 pound hogs 
during the month but on the late bulges 
top was boosted to $14 with a few 
other days when best sold at $13.85 
to $13.95. Late sales of good to choice 
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160 to 190 pound hogs were at $13.25 


to $13.85, and those above 330 pounds 


were largely at $13 to $13.50. Most of 
the good to choice sows sold at $12.65 
to $13 at the close. 


Sheep Supply Moderate 


Sheep and lamb supplies have been 
moderate, and the big end of the run 
has been coming from feed-lots, al- 


though some wheatfield lambs have 
been moving to market. Fairly good 
gains have been reported, although 


some severe weather had a tendency to 
cut into such weight gains. Wooled 
lambs far outnumbered shorn kinds, and 
ewes of good to choice grade were well 
represented at many of the markets. 

There were 128,633 sheep and lambs 
sent into the Corn Belt feeding areas 
during January, against 178,235 the 
corresponding month last year. An in- 
crease was reported for Illinois and 
Ohio, with decreases elsewhere, Ne- 
braska showing the biggest drop. 

Around 980,000 sheep and lambs 
were left in the feed-lots of northern 
Colorado, the Arkansas Valley, and the 
Scottsbluff area at the end of the week 
of Feb. 12. This compared with 1,- 
055,000 a year ago, and 1,270,000 two 
years ago. Northern Colorado had 585,- 
000, Arkansas Valley 60,000, and the 
Scottsbluff area 335,000. 


Early contracting of lambs in Cali- 
fornia has not begun. Last year up- 
ward of 350,000 lambs had been pur- 
chased by mid-February. The months 
of December and January were ideal for 
lambing as there was abundant sun, 
absence of rain and mud, and sharp cold 
weather. It is anticipated that the 
number of lambs will be smaller than a 
year ago. Death loss has been very 
light. Some rains the first week of 
February brought on new feed growth. 


Trade interests estimate that about 
100,000 to 110,000 old crop lambs, and 
4,000 to 5,000 ewes were on irrigated 
pasture in the Imperial Valley, and 
about 7,000 to 8,000 spring lambs. 
About 25,000 old crop lambs with No. 
1 and No. 2 skins have been sold at 
$14.25 f.o.b. loading points, a few ewes 
having sold at $7 to $8. Reports from 
Arizona show that there will be about 
100,000 to 180,000 spring lambs from 
the Salt River Valley and desert areas 
available for market between March 15 
and May 15. 


Slaughter sheep and lambs have been 
working upward steadily at most 
points, and at Chicago in mid-February 
most sales including yearlings were 
around 75 cents higher. This resulted 


in new high figures for the season. 
Many heavy lambs continue in the 
supply but anything good and choice 


sells readily. The upturn on fat classes 
resulted in rising feeder lamb prices, 
although few suitable loads were avail- 
able at Chicago, while Omaha reported 
a fair movement. 

Top fed western wooled lambs at 
Chicago sold at $16.60 late, and early 
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in the month sales of good to choice 
were most numerous at $15.50 to $16.35. 
Medium kinds frequently sold below 
$15. Good to choice yearling wethers 
went at $14 to $14.50, and comparable 
yearling ewes to killers at $13.50 to 
$13.75. Aged ewes were reported fre- 


quently at $8.25 to $8.65, and medium 
to good kinds scored $7.25 to $7.85. 
Good to choice fall shorn lambs went at 
$15.25 to $15.40. Good light feeder 
lambs reached $13.75 and some shear- 
ing lambs around 80 pounds made 
$14.75. 


Wool and Hide Trade 
By H. W. F. 


EPORTING 


where 7,494 bales of requisitioned South 


American wool totaled 5,521,059 pounds, 


it was encouraging to know that all but 
one lot of 20,652 pounds changed hands. 
Wool dealers, brokers, topmakers, and 


FURTHER ON THE 
auction sale held in Boston Jan. 18, 


manufacturers were in attendance. Sales 
were made at the following out-of-bond 
prices: Scoured wools—fine, $1.005 to 
51.01; half blood, 84% cents to $1.025; 
three-eighths blood, 84% to 9842 cents; 
quarter blood, 7714 to 8842 cents. Grease 
wools—half blood, 47 to 59% cents, 


EP FED CHAMPION 


was never put with nurse cow 


or fed any milk! 


** 1 bought Torpedo from T. O. Ranch when he weighed 


240 Ibs. 


On his arrival he was placed on a grain 


mixture of oats and cracked corn along with Ful-O- 
Pep Feeds, plus red clover hay. He was never put 


with a nurse cow or received any milk. Ful-O-Pep 
Calf Starter constituted 10% of the grain ration.” 


TORPEDO, GRAND CHAMPION STEER of both the 1943 Ak-Sar-Ben 
Livestock Show at Omaha and the 1944 National Western Stock 
Show at Denver, was given uo milk after he was taken from his 
O. Ranch. Veteran cattlemen, who marvelled at 
the splendid condition of this steer, could hardly believe that he 
received no milk after he weighed 240 pounds. What a tribute this 
is to the outstanding feeding benefits of Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter, 
which made up 10% of Torpedo’s ration. What better proof could 
be offered that Ful-O-Pep furnishes vitamins, proteins and minerals 


mother at the T. 


needed to build a champion. 


FUL-O-PEP CALF STARTER does such an amazing job of supple- 
menting grain and roughages because it is fortified with special 
vitamin-rich sources including Concentrated Spring Range,* Na- 


ture’s Richest Vitamin Combination. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about this appetizing, nutritious body- 
building feed, see your Ful-O-Pep dealer today or write 
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Ida Grove, lowa 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. C-74, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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grease price; mixed half and _ three- 
eighths bloods, 40 to 61 cents; three- 
eighths and quarter bloods, 47 to 62 
cents; quarter blood, 58 cents. Sales 
totaled 3,600,207 pounds of scoured wool, 
and 1,900,200 pounds of grease wools. 
Prices averaged about 13 per cent below 
ceilings. 

The treasury procurement department 
asked for bids on 102,375 linear yards of 
26-ounce cloth, the content to be 20 per 
cent new wool, 30 per cent reused or re- 
processed wool, and 50 per cent rayon or 
cotton; and 1,728,125 linear yards of 26- 
ounce cloth of the same content specifi- 
cations, but no requirement as to origin 








of wool was specified. 

Wool demand broadened considerably 
as a result of a demand for 33,000,000 
pairs of wool socks for the army and 
7,000,000 pairs for the marine corps. 
Grade requirements on these orders were 
56’s to 60’s. Contracts were placed 
through private negotiations. Due to the 
scarcity of domestic medium wools, a 
large share of the yarn will be manufac- 
tured from foreign wools. In order to 
advance delivery dates on these socks, 
the quartermaster corps canceled its re- 
quests for bids on 2,500,000 linear yards 
of 10%-ounce flannel cloth. 

From the middle of January on, for- 


To Control “Bang’s Disease” 


owe the 
hope of eradicating this costly disease from American herds lies in ade- 
quate control measures. In tests made by the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry, it was found that abortion disease can be largely con- 
trolled through the use of a live culture vaccine produced with Strain 19 
of the Brucella Abortus organism. 


Since there is no known cure for Brucellosis or “Bang’s Disease” 


All calves between four to eight months of age on infected premises and 
in infected territories should be vaccinated with Brucella Abortus Vac- 
cine, using the contents of one 6 c.c. vial for each animal. Experimental 
and field results indicate the vaccine to be highly effective in preventing 
the occurrence of Brucellosis in animals vaccinated within the suggested 


age limits. 


3egin building a resistant herd this year by 


vaccinating all calves, male 


and female, with Globe Brucella Abortus 


Vaccine. Your Globe dealer has this depend- 


able vaccine ready to serve you. 


Always look for the Globe trade-mark when you 
need health aids for your livestock and poultry! 
There’s a Globe product to fill your needs. 


= CLOBE LABORATORIES 
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eign wools were very active at firm to 
slightly higher prices. This change of 
attitude was due to a general belief that 
little stockpile wool would be offered in 
the near future, and assurance by the 
War Production Board that offerings 
would be regulated so as not to upset 
general trade conditions. British licenses 
to export wool cloth for the period of 
February to May did not include any for 
the United States. 


Bids for many of the socks for needs 
of the armed forces are based on the use 
of 100 per cent domestic, or 50 per cent 
domestic and 50 per cent foreign, or 100 
per cent foreign wool. Preference will 
be shown to bids based on the use of 
domestic wools. Specifications called for 
a 50 per cent wool content. 


Retail sales of clothing dropped sharp- 
ly late in January, although early that 
month sales were high. Consumption of 
wool fell off slightly during November, 
1943, and the trend toward use of a 
larger proportion of foreign wool was 
noticeable. Consumption of wool that 
month was 77 per cent foreign. Textile 
mills continued slow in taking civilian 
orders, due to uncertainty as to the fu- 
ture demand for rehabilitation orders 
and to a growing expectation that 1944 
army orders would be larger than antici- 
pated. 

Total consumption of shorn grease ap- 
parel wools for 11 months ending Nov. 
30, 1948, was~ 854,169,000 pounds, com- 
posed of 341,133,000 pounds of domestic 
and 513,036,000 pounds of foreign wools, 
compared to 852,894,000 pounds, com- 
posed of 409,242,000 pounds domestic and 
443,652,000 pounds foreign in the same 
period of 1942. 


To Sell Stockpile 


The meeting of the advisory board of 
the Defense Supplies Corporation held 
in Washington was the center of interest. 
Early in February, a decision was arrived 
at to sell the stockpile wools through a 
series of public auctions. Purchases in 
primary foreign markets eased some- 
what. Trend toward the use of foreign 
wools had a tendency to make the do- 
mestic wool trade quiet. Mills continued 
to fall behind on orders for cloth for 
civilian use. 

Late requests for bids on 1,000,000 
linear yards of 56-inch 36-ounce Melton 
cloth by the quartermaster corps called 
for the use of 25 per cent not lower than 
56’s, 25 per cent not lower than 48’s, and 
50 per cent wool noils or waste, or re- 
processed or reused wools not lower in 
grade than 44’s. The new wool content 
is to be 100 per cent of domestic origin. 

The Canadian government announced 
that it would sell 100,000 bales of for- 
eign wools and some native wools. Some 
sales of medium wools were made to 
3oston dealers. Light shrinking three- 
eighths good staple bright wools were 
purchased at a grease price of 26 cents 
in bond. 

Appraisals of wools by the Commodity 
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— her ay during the week end- 


ing Feb. 5, 1944, amounted to 3,036,331 
ae ds, “a which 2,058,756 pounds were 
pulled wools and 144,753 pounds scoured 


wools. Total appraisals of the 1943 crop 
now stands at 258,015,759 pounds, and 
the 1944 clip at 269,148 pounds. The 
1943 wools appraised were divided as fol- 
lows: territory, 97,013,491 pounds; fleece, 
81,645,604 pounds; Texas, 42,985,306 
pounds; karakul, 84,387 pounds; pulled 
wools, 34,815,701 pounds; and scoured, 
1,968,270 pounds. 

Sales of territory wools were limited. 
Boston appraisals of graded Utah stapie 
wools were at the following grease 
levels: half blood, 46.40 cents; three- 
eighths blood, 47.25 cents; half blood, 48 
cents; and low quarter blood, 49.84 cents. 
Odd lots of quarter blood fleece wools 
sold at appraisal prices for use in army 
and lend-lease blanket orders. Scoured 
short, Texas free wools, immediately 
available, were in demand at prices 
slightly below ceilings. 

New business in wool tops was very 
quiet but deliveries continued heavy on 
old orders. New highs were established 
in the wool top future exchange on active 
trading. 

Contracting of the spring clip of mo- 
hair was active early but slowed down 
with the turn into February. Late prices 
were uniform at 60 cents for adult, and 
80 cents for kid hair. Some early deals 
were reported at 61 cents and 81 cents, 
respectively. 


Hides 


General hide trade showed some activ- 
ity and practically all the big packer 
January hides were disposed of as per- 
mits were filled, except for some bull 
hides. It has been reported that a few 
cow hides and some branded steer hides 
were left over. All sales were made at 
ceiling prices which are as follows: heavy 
and light cow and steer, 1542 cents; 
branded cow and steer, 14% cents; and 
native bull, 12 cents. Packer kipskins 
were quoted at 20 cents, and packer calf 
skins at 14142 cents. 

The first allocation of foreign hide 
arrivals was made by the War Produc- 
tion Board the last of January. Foreign 
hides augmented the domestic supply, 
but there is no big amount of any class 
available. 

Further postponement of the effective 
date of Amendment 3 to hide price sched- 
ule No. 9 from Feb. 1 to June 1 has been 
made to permit further study of infor- 
mation offered at recent meetings of the 
industry’s advisory committees. 

Effective Feb. 1, the WPB will permit 
more upper leather needed for children’s 
and women’s shoes. The amount will be 
20 per cent above this type consumed in 
1943, 

January hide receipts at Chicago were 
over 22,500,000 pounds, or over 1,500,000 
pounds less than a year ago. Outship- 
ments slightly exceeded 16,000,000 
pounds, off over 1,500,000 pounds from 
a like period a year earlier. 
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ON U. S. 40 ACROSS 


THREE BUSY STATES 
By David |. Day 


ROM CAMBRIDGE, OHIO, TO ST. 

Louis, traveling only U. S. 40 and side 
roads means following the wagon tracks 
of countless pioneers, some of whom 
found homes and final resting places 
eventually west of the Rockies. 


For this is the old National Road built 
to encourage emigration to the “new 
country” west of Pennsylvania. The 
wagons making these early tracks were 
the old covered ones, many drawn by 
cattle. In the family files of one of the 
oldest Indiana families, I noted recently 
a record made in 1830 to the effect that 
two family milk cows, large red animals, 
pulled the family furniture all the way 
from Berks County in Pennsylvania to 
a farm near the present site of In- 
dianapolis. 


Despite the cold, snowy weather en- 
countered, it was a pleasant trip due to 
the constantly shifting scene. Scarcely 
had we left the coal mining district sur- 
rounding Cambridge before we began to 
see some good beef cattle in the fields, 
and after an hour’s drive, directed by a 
village merchant, we took down a gravel 
road to see the herd of a farmer named 
Weston. It was well worth the trip. He 
started some years ago with a nonde- 
script bunch of heifers and now, after 
16 years of registered bull service, he 
has really good beef cattle. They are 
mostly Shorthorn blood but at some 
time there has been an infusion of Angus 
and many of the animals show it very 
plainly. 

There are some 40 cows of breeding 
age there. He has sheds with southern 
exposure for them. He has built port- 
able feeders, so in nice weather the herd 
acts as its own manure spreader. With 
good grass on the hills and some 140 
acres of bottom land along a creek, he 
has no great difficulty about feed. He 
likes barley as the chief grain and cot- 
tonseed meal or cake as the high-protein 
addition. He said the first five years 
he neglected the mineral needs of cattle, 
thinking plain salt was sufficient. For 
several years now he has used in addi- 
tion a commercial mixed mineral coming 
in 50-pound blocks but he also keeps 
loose salt in the shed. 


I have visited Columbus several times 
previously but never took time before to 
go through the State House—a severely 
Doric structure so dignified that Buck- 
eye folks may well be proud of their 
seat of government. The portraits of a 
great number of Ohio’s governors may 
be seen there. In all directions are fine 
farms; within the city one is impressed 
by the number of schools and colleges, 
starting with Ohio State University. 


An hour’s drive west of this city of 
over 300,000 population, I stopped for 
the night with a farmer and livestock 
man named Hunt, a native of Indiana. 
He married an Ohio girl after World 











full instructions, all for $4.00, 
| and complete line of supplies. 


‘Breeders Supply Co. 


COWBOY 
PANTS 
Have Al 
“These Fealurés, 


Sanforized- 


Shrunk! 


* 11% oz. 
Cowboy 
Denim! 


Branded Cow- 


Hide Label! 


Scratch-Proof 


Hip Pockets! 


Money-Back 
Guarantee! 


* Boys sizes made of 
8-oz. Sanforized 


Denim 


The H. D. LEE CO., Inc. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Copyright 
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Help Reduce 


Vaccinate Against 


takes its winter toll 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacter- 
in, per dose 


Blackleg Bacterin (Alen treated, 
whole culture) per 5 ce dose 


Mixed Bacterin, Formula No. 1 
(Porcine, Bovine or Ovine) per 


Coli- Enteritidis ‘Dastecin (for calf 
scours~— prevention and treat- 
ment) per dose 


Brucella Abortus Vaccine, oer 


Anti- Hog Chelere Serum, ” 100 


Stnaiansens Views, per - 100 ce 
Anti-Swine a Serum, per 


Order from 


South Bend. Ind. 
Trenton. N. J. 





LIVESTOCK LOSSES 


HEMORRHAGIC 
SEPTICEMIA 


so called ‘‘Shipping Fever’’ 
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ANC _ SERUM ¢ Ho On 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


WORLD'S LARGEST SERUM PRODUCERS 
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Are You Keeping Up. with the atest de- | 

velopments in your field? Here’s a group of | 

magazines that Specialize in a particular sub- | 
ject! You'll be interested in at least one of these | 
magazines ... and you have the assurance that | 
the articles are written by people who know | 

Send in your subscriptions today! 

Livestock | 
American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- | 
man, $1.50; Southeastern Cattleman, $1; Na- | 
tional Live Stock Producer, 50c; Texas Live | 
Stock Journal, $1; NRA Roundup (rodeos), 50c; | 
The Sheepman, $1; New Mexico Stockman, $1; 
Plantation Stockman, $2; Pacific Stockman, $1. | 

Horses 
National (saddle) Horseman, $5; Chronicle | 
(weekly, breeding, fox hunting, racing, 
shows), $5; Horse (breeding, schooling, train- | 
ing, sports), $5; Saddle and Bridle, $4; Ther- | 
oughbred (horse) Record, weekly, $4; Rider | 
& Driver, (horses, sport, pleasure), $3.50: 
Midwestern Horseman, $2.50; Spokesman and | 
pu World, (3 yrs., $2), $1; Bit and Spur, | 


irying 
Dairyland News, s. m., 50c; Dairyman’s Jour- 
nal, 35c; Dairy Farmer’s Digest, $1. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1; Beekeeper’s | 
Item, $1; American Bee Journal, $1. 
Farming 
The Country Book, $1; Fletcher’s Farming, | 
50c; Co-operative (farmers’) Digest, $2. 
Pigeons | 
American Pigeon Journal (squab _ fancy), 
$1.50; Pigeon News (fancy only), $1.50. 
Poultry 
Northeastern Poultryman (2 yrs.), $1; Cackle 
& Crow, $1; Pacific Poultryman, 50c: 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Am. Sm. Stock 
Farmer (rabbits only), 50c. 
Fruit 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
Other Specialties 
The Soybean Digest, $1.50; New Agriculture 
(sugar beets only), $2; Small Commercial Ani- 
mals and Fowls, 50c; Southern Sportsman, q., 
(12 issues), $1.50; Mountain Music (fox, coon- 
hounds), $1.50; Modern Game Breeding (pheas- | 
ants), $3; Judge, $1.50; Home Worker, b.m., 
$1; Black Fox (fox, mink), $2; Snap Shots | 
(photographers), $1; Writers’ Markets and 
Methods), $2; Frontiers (natural history), 5 | 
iss., $1; Southern Literary Messenger, b.m., $1; | 
Stamp Review (2 yrs.), $1. | 
All magazines are monthlies except where other- | 
wise noted. Prices are for one full year. Satis- | 
faction is guaranteed. All orders are handled | 
promptly and acknowledged. Rush your sub- 
scriptions todav. Remit in any way convenient 
to you. Send for catalog—hundreds more! 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC P. O. Box 1288, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Sample copies at single copy prices. 
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HANDY WAY 
TO JOIN 


THE AMERICAN NAT'L | 
LIVE STOCK ASS’N | 


To American Nat’] Live Stock 
Ass’n, 

515 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
I subscribe to the A. N. L. S. A. 


i siiassts spices cetiaiuamaatill (1 cent a head) 
to cover membership for current 
year, which includes a year’s sub- 
scription to the PRODUCER. 





The Association Represents You 





War I and settled in 
where she was reared. Every year he 
feeds out some 60 head of western 
Whiteface calves. During the final 60 
days of the feeding period, he uses a 
mixture of three parts ground shelled 
corn, three parts ground oats, and three 
parts ground barley with one part soy- 
bean oil meal. He keeps salt and a mixed 
mineral separately before the animals. 

After supper we talked of the market 
situation as regards beef cattle. He 
feels that the market has strong support 
now as winter edges over in the direction 
of spring, because there is almost no 
chance of any comparatively large num- 
bers of cattle being shipped to market. 
He sees no chance whatever for lower 
prices the next 60 to 90 days. He said 
that if he had cattle in good butchering 
condition he would certainly not hold 
them a day; but, on the other hand, if 
the cattle’s condition were not up to par 
he would feel no hesitancy in feeding 
them into condition. It seemed the gen- 
eral idea all the way over to the Indiana 
line that some farmers are going to a 
most unprofitable extreme in prema- 
turely getting cattle trucked to market. 

“There is only one way to make money 
out of cattle, and that is get in the 
cattle business, study it, and stay there,” 
declared my host. “All over this county 
are in-and-outers, and I have never 
known one of them really to make a 
success of anything. Some years I make 
just a little money, some years a neat 
profit. Over a 10-year period, western 
calves of good grade will make as much 
money as anything on an Ohio farm.” 

Before I crossed the Indiana line and 
drove into Richmond, I visited an old 
brick homestead which to me at least 
brought a picture of what I hope rural 
America will be in the years to come. 
The home was built in 1828 of brick 
kilned on the place, and in the parlor is 
a framed original sheepskin deed. The 
fourth in direct male line now owns and 
operates the farm, and the significant 
fact to me was that the acres produce 
more grain and hay than they did 100 
years ago. We hear a great deal about 
soil conservation. The true way to attain 
this is by refraining from unwise use of 
the plow and making every farm a live- 
stock farm—at least with enough live- 
stock to increase the fertility, one gen- 
eration after another. 

I looked over the grade Angus herd 
kept there. They are all good animals, 
all proving profitable every year. The 
owner has experimented and_ studied 
along the line of calf creep-feeding now 
for 10 years and his figures were inter- 
esting. They lead to the conclusion that 
calves creep-fed on pasture while nursing 
their dams will gain over 2 pounds daily, 
nearly 2.3 pounds, while non-creep-fed 
calves on pasture of the same kind while 
nursing dams will make an average gain 
of about 1.6 pounds. The owner said the 
creep-fed calves which nursed while on 
pasture would be better and thriftier, 
worth about $2 a hundred pounds more 
than the other kind. 


the community 


He has tried separating dams and 
calves, fed grain in self-feeders, and 
allowed to nurse twice daily. There was 
extra bother that way and the calves 
made gains practically the same and did 
not seem to be quite so good at weaning 
time as the bunch left with the dams 
and creep-fed. For the last two years, 
the calves, therefore, have run with the 
dams on pasture and have been creep- 
fed. His favorite calf feed is made of 
three parts of shelled corn, two parts 
whole oats, and one part prime cotton- 
seed meal. 


I made only two stops crossing the 
Hoosier State. On a small 40-acre place, 
the owner is a young man less than five 
years out of high school and only a part- 
time farmer the past 18 months. He is 
employed in an Indianapolis war plant 
but got home shortly after my arrival. 
He was out of humor wrestling with his 
complicated federal tax form but snapped 
out of it soon when he saw my interest 
was cattle. He has 20 Hereford cows 
and started when he was a 4-H kid in 
school, a natural-born cattleman. After 
the war, he plans purchasing a sizable 
farm and making Herefords a center of 
operations. Like many other bright 
youngsters who love cattle he dreams 
of a registered herd some day. 


East of Terre Haute, I saw cross-bred 
cattle, part Red Poll and part Polled 
Shorthorn. They are consuming a lot 
of otherwise unmarketable roughage 
there, a little ear corn, and plenty of 
corn silage. There are two trench silos 
there with combined capacity of 600 
tons. The owner said this was one way 
to make more profit out of beef produc- 
tion. Said he: “Grain, hay, grass, pro- 
tein feeds all have their place, but | 
wouldn’t think of wintering beef cattle 
on dry roughage alone.” 


I made three enjoyable stops in IIli- 
nois, one with a farmer named Bridwell 
who at 76 is still feeding cattle and 
doing other farm work. He is certainly 
doing his part in current food produc- 
tion efforts. He reminded me that farm- 
ers today ought to be ashamed not to 
feed out steers at a profit, as the type 
of calves purchased are so much better 
and beefier than the animals he fed out 
50 years ago. He is another great 
booster for barley as a fattening feed, 
especially for summer and fall fat- 
tening. 


On the farm of E. W. Green I was 
reminded that it was Lincoln’s birthday 
—he said his father knew Lincoln as a 
young lawyer in Springfield. It would 
have been nice to have visited Spring- 
field and the Emancipator’s tomb, but 
time and gasoline were running short 
for this trip. Mr. Green is feeding some 
70 head of Nebraska steers this winter. 
On the nearby Mason farm were an equal 
number originating in Texas. On both 
farms they are feeding roughage and 
minerals only, looking forward to grass 
next summer and a 60-day fattening run 
on corn and oats before shipping to mar- 
ket in the early autumn. 
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COWMAN'S COLUMN 





We didn’t know at first who the front 
rider pictured on last month’s PRODUCER 
was, but now we know. He is 


covet 
Sidney Nelson, Pitchfork, Wyo. Sam 
C. Hyatt, Hyattville, Wyo., thumbing 


a February PRODUCER in the office told 
us that Nelson was born and raised on 
the Hyatt Ranch. He is one of the fore- 
men on the Phelps Ranch at Pitchfork. 


* * * 


Another thing we were interested in 
was Mr. Hyatt’s answer to a casual 
question: Do the rangemen play the 
market? Well, maybe a little, some- 
times, he said, but most of them have 
a set time to ship. It’s a matter of 
feed supply and the high time for the 
animal. He said that up in his country, 
all shipments go out regularly between 
the 6th and 12th of September, what- 
ever the market might be. That’s when 
the cattle are in bloom. Year in and 
year out, that’s the way they play the 
game. 

6 © « 

Miss Winnifred 
Cannon is foods 
publicist of the 
American Meat In- 
stitute. She writes 
news stories on 
meat, radio scripts, 
and prepares food 
pictures for release 
to hundreds of pub- 
lications throughout 
the country. She 
knows about meat 
and food. After 
graduation from Iowa State College 
with a B. S. degree in home economics 
and journalism, she joined the staff of 
a meat packing company; thence to the 
Institute. The American Meat Institute 
along with the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board are our biggest meat ad- 
vertisers. 





“Win” Cannon 


We started this “Cowman’s Column” 
last month under “Conventionalities” 
when we had a chance to buttonhole 500 
cattlemen at the Denver American Na- 
tional convention, and we had some 
things to say in it; but now where are 
we—that is, if you don’t help us with 
it? It’s a little different from the “Let- 
ters,” so it is not intended to take the 
place of that column. It treats of per- 
sonalities and their doings and sayings. 


When you have interesting items on - 


those subjects send them in. Send the 
letters, too. Send anything interesting 
and let us juggle it into one or the 
other of the columns.—Eb. 

cd * * 

At the Denver convention two men, 
strangers to each other, were sitting at 
the counter in the drug store quenching 
Each was dressed in cat- 
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tlemen’s garb, and, after the manner 
of western stockmen, known for their 
friendliness, they engaged in a conversa- 
tion. Said the man from New Mexico: 
“My name is Priest.”” Answers the man 
from North Dakota: “Oh, my name is 
Pope.” The man from New Mexico 
lifted an inquiring eyebrow a fraction 
of an inch but didn’t say anything—and 
do you know, says Ted Pope of North 
Dakota, “I don’t think he believed me 
at all.”—Mrs. Tep Porr, Bowman, N. D. 
e + -* 


Last month in one of our “American 
National Conventionalities” notes we 
said that Chas. A. Myers, Evanston, 
Wyo., was president of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers’ Association. We should 
have said he was past president. The 
president is George A. Cross, about 
whom we also had a little note—that he 
was temporarily confined to a wheel 
chair as a result of an accident. His 
ranch lies near Dubois, north of the 
Wind River range. 


ok * * 


A method of taxing cattle which he 
believes more equitable than an inven- 
tory is suggested by Carlos Ronstadt of 
Arizona. The plan, now in use in Mex- 
ico, is to assess personal property taxes 
on cattle shipped rather than base the 
tax on an inventory of cattle owned. 
This would do away with the guesswork 
involved in declarations to county asses- 
sors. Through brand inspection services, 
the tax would be equitable and based 
entirely upon shipments. The Arizona 
Cattlemen’s Association has appointed a 
committee to study Mr. Ronstadt’s pro- 
posal. 

* * * 

Miss Alice Smith, who was secretary 
of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation for more than 25 years, passed 
away in Denver in mid-January. She 
had made Cheyenne her home since 
1883. She is survived by three sisters, 
Miss Louise S. Smith, Mrs. John 
Whitaker, and Mrs. Dugald R. Whitaker; 
three nieces, Mrs. Robert G. Caldwell 
and Mrs. John M. Bruner of Cheyenne, 
and Mrs. Kenneth E. Fritts of Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass.; and a nephew, Reg- 
inald O. Whitaker of Cheyenne. 


* * * 


Frank D. Thomson, Kansas stockman 
and Shorthorn breeder, died in Denver 
Jan. 20. For many years Mr. Tomson, 
with his two brothers, bred Shorthorns 
at Wakarusa, Kan. In 1916, he joined 
the staff of the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association as a field man 
and edited Shorthorn in America, a 
breed publication of that period. He 
wrote extensively on Shorthorns and beef 
cattle in general, and made many impor- 
tant contributions to the promotion of 
his favorite breed. 


Phone KE. 8164—Quick Service 
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ROUND THE RANGE 





WESTERN LIVESTOCK 
AND RANGE REPORT 


The fair to good range feed on west- 
ern ranges was partially covered by late 
January snows. Previously mild, open 
weather had permitted full use of range 
feed, except in parts of the southern 
Great Plains and in a few local areas. 
Stock wintered in good condition, with 
some shrink in January storms. Losses 
were light. The report of the Denver 
western livestock office of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics by states is 
as follows: 


Arizona, — January storms provided 
needed moisture; old range feed short; 
cattle held up well but showed shrink; 
cattle in fair condition; supplements 
scarce. 

California.—Good, warm rains in late 
January improved prospects; rainfall 
had been much below normal, mountain 
snowfall light; stock declined from late 
and short feed. 

Colorado. — Ranges and pastures 
mostly snow covered and most stock on 
feed; feed generally ample except in 
south-central and parts of southeast; 
stock wintered well; some shrink in 
storms. 


Idaho.—Feed fair to good on winter 
ranges; light snowfall in mountains; 
open winter conserved feed; concentrates 
scarce; cattle good. 

Kansas (western). — Late January 
rains and snow supplied needed mois- 
ture; feed had been drawn on heavily; 
protein shortage serious and only lim- 
ited amounts received; grass pastures 


short; wheat pastures limited; cattle 
held up well. 
Montana.—Open ranges in January 


permitted use of good supply range feed 
and reduced use of hay and other feeds; 
stock wintering well. 

Nebraska (western). — Substantial 
rain and snow late in January; hay 
plentiful in Sand Hills; grains and con- 
centrates short; cattle very good; snows 
covered some range feed. 

Nevada.—Good feed on ranges; some 
snow in higher and northern sections; 
open, favorable grazing in south; hay 
ample except locally; stock wintering 
well. 

New Mexico.—Late January storms 
added snow to covered higher ranges, 
north-central, and northeast, and fur- 
nished moisture in south; range feed 
short; supplements and concentrates 
short in snow-covered areas and feed 
situation serious, shrink developed where 
ranges snow-covered. 

North Dakota. — Snows made some 
supplemental feeding necessary; hay and 
feed grains generally ample; stock good. 

Oklahoma.—Short supply range and 
pasture feeds; some snow covering in 
northwest; feed short in some sections; 
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considerable shrink in cattle from storms 
and short feed; losses light. 


Oregon. — Range and pasture feeds 
fair; generally mild weather saved feeds 
and they appear ample; moisture below 
normal; stock wintering well. 


South Dakota (western). — Weather 
favorable for stock, but snow late in 
January forced heavy feeding; losses 
light and shrink limited; stock good. 

Texas. — Ranges and pastures fair to 
good; some damage to early feed in 
south by frost and in southeast by ex- 
cessive moisture; supplements not plenti- 
ful; demand outrunning protein supply; 
considerable shrink in north from 
storms, similarly in southeast and coast 
from excessive rains; elsewhere cattle 
held up well; sheep fair to good; ewe 
bands fair. 


Utah. — Winter ranges under heavy 
snow, closing areas in east and else- 
where; supplements necessary, draining 
heavily local supplies; old range feed 
supply fair; feeds and _ concentrates 
short in local areas; storms caused some 
shrink and possible losses. 

Washington.—Winter ranges and pas- 
tures mostly open, with fair to good old 
feed; feed ample, except in local areas; 
stock good; losses light. 


Wyoming.—Late January heavy snows 
covered much of winter grazing; con- 
siderable feeding; stock wintered well; 
some shrink but death losses light; hay 
and feed generally ample; heavy demand 
for concentrates and limited supply. 


Condition of cattle and ranges as of 
Feb. 1, with comparisons, follows: 


_ RANGES CATTLE 
| | |e l= 
| < | 1s 
' | | 
State | gs | so 
| | ' | oy 
los} 63/52) "8 los ctl seirg 
_ CERI SSIES RR IRS ISS Sigs 
North Dakota ...84 4 74 %72|8% 8 & 8 
South Dakota 
(western) . 78 85 81 77184 87 86 8&5 
Montana ....86 87 82 82/91 89 88 92 
Wyoming 79 80 82 80/84 86 85 8&8 


Nebraska (western) 83 84 88 82/87 87 89 88 
Kansas (western) ..78 73 85 72 | 80 79 691 86 


Colorado . 78 78 87 81|86 86 90 88 
Oklahoma —e BaB2TkkT Gitiwm & @ 
Texas 73 73 7 76\|73 76 82 79 
New Mexico ine IS 6 Cnr at Bo 
Idaho ; ..80 85 87 86/87 87 86 90 
Washington ..80 81 72 82] 8&3 86 80 87 
Oregon ...... 8 81 74 84/8 8 80 89 
RS oat cg cai acid ..80 81 82 82/87 89 87 8&8 
Nevada .. wee 8 88 86 86187 93 91 91 
Arizona imme Ta as al Se “3S 2 
California 10 70 74 T|77 80 84 8 


Average Western 
Range States | 
__ (weighted) vv tt TT 80 78|80 81 8 84 





very bad; 50-59, bad; 60-69, poor; 70-79, fair; 80-89, 
good; 90-99, very good; 100 and over is excellent, 
unusual. 




























New Foot-and-Mouth Booklet 
A revised “Keep Out Foot-and-Mouth Disease” booklet has been issued 
by F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American National Live Stock Association, 
515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. This booklet, originally issued in 1937, 
sets forth many new facts bearing on the foot-and-mouth disease question and 
the problem of maintaining an embargo against any possible importation of 
the disease to the United States. A copy may be had on request. 


YEARLY STOCK CENSUS 


HE WAR FOOD ADMINISTRA- 

tion’s annual livestock inventory, as 
of Jan. 1, 1944, shows that despite a 
record slaughter of meat animals in 
1943 the number of livestock on farms 
increased again during that year and 
was at an all-time peak on Jan. 1, 1944, 
This increase was a continuation of the 
upward trend that has been uninter- 
rupted since 1938; it is thought prob- 
able that this Jan. 1, 1944, figure on 
livestock numbers will prove the peak 
to be reached in the upward movement 
of which it was a part, and it may be 
an all-time record. The total value of 
livestock on farms on the inventory 
date was 8.8 billion dollars, which was 
below the all-time high in value reached 
a year earlier. All classes and ages of 
cattle were up, but the largest relative 
increases were in cattle kept mostly for 
beef. Milk cows were up 2 per cent. 


Cattle: The estimated number of all 
cattle and calves on farms and ranches 
Jan. 1, 1944, is 82,192,000—an increase 
of 3,078,000 head, or 4 per cent over a 
year ago, the previous record number. 
The estimated number on Jan. 1, 1943, 
has been revised upward from 78,170,000 
as was reported a year ago to 79,114,000, 
making an increase during 1942 of 3,- 
952,000, or 5 per cent. The 1944 num- 
ber is 7,930,000 head above 1934, the 
peak of the previous cattle number 
cycle, and 9,152,000 head above 1918, 
the peak of the World War I cycle. 
Compared with a year ago, the largest 
increases were in cattle other than milk 
stock. The total number of milk cattle— 
cows and heifers kept for milk, and 
yearling heifers and heifer calves being 
kept for milk cows—was 40,868,000 head 
this year, compared with 40,033,000 a 
year ago—an increase of 835,000 head, 
or about 2 per cent. Other cattle in- 
creased from 39,081,000 to 41,324,000 
head — up 2,243,000 head, or about 6 
per cent. This is the first year since 
1924 that the number of milk stock has 
been below that of other cattle. 

The value per head of all cattle de- 
clined from $69.56 to $68.72 between 
Jan. 1, 1948, and Jan. 1, 1944. The 1944 
value, however, was the second highest 
on record. The total value of all cattle 
Jan, 1, 1944, of $5,647,000,000 was $145,- 
073,000 above a year earlier and was 
the highest value for all years. 


Milk Cows: The number of milk cows, 
(cows and heifers two years old and 
over) is estimated at 27,607,000 head— 
an increase over last year of 501,000 
head, or about 2 per cent. This is also 
a record number. The number of year- 
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ling heifers being kept for milk cows 
increased from 5,998,000 head to 6,- 
922,000 and the number of heifer calves 
being saved for milk cows from 6,929,- | 
000 to 7,039,000. 

Hogs: .\ new all-time record of 83,- 
756,000 hogs on farms Jan. 1 is esti- 
mated. This number is about 10,000,000 
head, or 14 per cent larger than the | 
number on Jan. 1, 1943, which was the 
previous 1 cord. The value per head 
this year of $17.57 was down $4.96 from 
that reported a year ago, with the value 
of pigs under six months old down rela- 
tively much more than those of other 
classes. ‘The total value of all hogs of 
$1,471,753,000 was $189,462,000 below | 
last year but was the second highest for 
all years. 


Sheep: During 1943 the number of 
sheep on farms and ranches made one 
of the sharpest drops for any year on 
record. The total of all sheep and 
lambs declined from 55,775,000 head to | 
51,718,000—a drop of 4,057,000 head, or 
about 7 per cent. Stock sheep declined | 
from 48,796,000 to 45,777,000. Sheep | 
and lambs on feed decreased from 6,- | 
979,000 to 5,941,000. The value per head | 
of all sheep and lambs on Jan. 1 this | 
year of $8.73 was 95 cents below a year | 
ago. With both numbers and value per 
head down, the total value declined from 
$539,650,000 to $451,267,000. 





Calendar 


MARCH 
3-4—National Aberdeen-Angus 
sale and show, Chicago. 
6—South Dakota Hereford 
Breeders’ Assn. show and 
sale, Aberdeen. 
6-10—Amarillo Fat Stock 
Show, Amarillo, Tex. 
6-7—Louisiana Catt lemen’s 
Assn. convention, Monroe. 
7-9—Kansas Livestock Assn. 
convention, Wichita. 
10-19—Southwestern Exposition 
and Fat Stock Show, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 
18—Crawford Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Assn. show and sale, 
Crawford, Neb. 
21-22—-New Mexico Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Assn. convention, Al- 
buqueraue. 
25--Idaho Cattlemen’s Assn. 
spring sale, Twin Falls. 
APRIL 
7-8—Utah Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Assn. conven- 
tion, Salt Lake. 
MAY 
12-183—Idaho Cattlemen’s Assn. 
convention, Boise. 
25-27—Montana Stock Growers’ 
Assn. convention, Miles 
City. 
JUNE 
8-10—Nebraska Stock Growers’ 
Assn. convention, Scotts- 
bluff. 
9-10—North Dakota Stockmen’s 
Assn. convention, Dickin- 
son. 
cit ie 
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LIVESTOCK NUMBERS 


CATTLE AND CALVES @£ HoeGs AND PIGs SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Number Value Number Value Number Value 

Year (Thous. Hd.) (Mill. Doll.) (Thous. Hd.) (Mill. Doll.) (Thous. Head) (Mill. Doll.) 
1934 74,369 $1,322 58,621 $ 240 53,503 $ 202 
1935 68,846 1,391 39,066 247 51,808 223 
1936 67,847 2,311 42,975 546 51,087 326 
1937 66,098 2,251 43,083 512 51,019 306 
1938 65,249 2,387 44,525 501 51,210 313 
1939 66,029 2,538 50,012 559 51,595 297 
1940 68,197 2,767 61,115 476 52,399 331 
1941 71,461 3,091 54,256 453 54,283 365 
1942 75,162 4,140 60,377 943 56,735 488 
1943 79,114 5,503 73,736 1,661 55,775 540 
1944 82,192 5,648 83,756 1,472 51,718 451 





COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


Feb. 1 

Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 5-Yr. Av. 

1944 1944 1943 1939-43 
MII NE oe vtsicccsinbsdsesteccebaine: 228,228,000 213,177,000 100,018,000 82,861,000 
I BI anc oiicaccicecnceictianaiacicatbuls 12,510,000 13,578,000 7,167,000 15,160,000 
TION UINNT NII ce cee 5 he os 2s rod 643,798,000 514,247,000 588,419,000 611,402,000 
Lamb and Mutton.............000000...... 34,373,000 33,172,000 24,885,000 9,030,000 
Miscellaneous Meats...................... 145,993,000 137,400,000 80,911,000 96,469,000 
INI sk ek oe a ces Sar EN 230,496,000 147,334,000 105,423,000 192,496,000 
Rendered Pork Fat........................ 15,865,000 14,457,000 CA44 006 2s. 


ORE DONE sescsitanisstins ...-.-239,800,000 226,161,000 142,002,000 168,006,000 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Feb. 15, 1944 Jan. 18, 1944 Feb. 16, 1943 
Ses © IN ee el $15.75-17.00 $15.50-17.00 $16.25-17.00 
ROG ROR Sais neste od ee 14.25-16.00 13.75-16.00 14.75-16.50 
SHUG SRNR ees tt 12.00-14.25 11.50-14.00 12.75-15.25 
Heifers—Good-Choice ..................----.. Bel ecg 14.00-16.75 13.75-16.25 14.50-16.50 
COGN ais 12.25-13.25 11.25-12.50 13.00-13.50 
Vealers—Go0d-Choice .-.-.-.2...ccce---..cec0sces000es---- 13.50-15.00 13.50-15.00 15.50-17.00 
Calves—Good-Choice ............----<2-:-+----0-2-0000--.2-. 10.50-12.50 10.50-12.00 12.50-14.50 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Gd.-Ch............. 12.00-14.00 11.25-12.75 12.75-15.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med....... 9.50-12.00 9.00-11.25 10.50-12.75 
ee NE sin nacsticnviitccaciaernttnsnocwhontnd 13.75-14.00 13.75 only 15.60-15.75 
Lambs—Good-Choice ...................................006 16.35-16.50 15.50-15.85 15.50-16.50 
Yearling Wethers—Good-Choice .................. 14.00-14.50 13.25-13.85 13.50-14.50 
ee es OC  - 8.25- 8.75 7.50- 8.00 7.75- 9.35 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


January Five-Year Average 
RECEIPTS— 1944 1943 1939- 43 
ONE ca ki ecviiecn eect talc Ne eae a 1,544,959 1,252,996 1,194,145 
I an en eet eee ee 418,915 362,861 447,695 
RG oli han pte hg tbe 5,278,470 3,439,044 3,330,627 
I SI TN iiss cid reece 2,010,066 1,945,733 1,786,775 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
Ne ses ace pe de 206,510 210,295 199,091 
Crd oie tos 8S gl a eee 30,359 38,995 57,838 
TN ii iichacicch isi neh Ain kine cotecissilah eceidadidemama ht 60,991 55,862 52,491 
TE CN Seinen tte tsicemieeer 174,197 208,035 157,076 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
CRON ce eee 1,141,081 OFT ROO 
ol Jeti aaa eel palpi Rad a tai 467,677 SaeSTS wt 
PO di a iss ccsapahatial Wea pai aca acetates 7,839,352 5,480,909 ———wnnennnene-- 
aay a TI aii ss scssteecenectnncaa 1,932,987 eee epee 
WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 
New York 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— Feb. 15, 1944 Feb. 15, 1943 
iat oa ne ae eee eases $21.50-22.25 $23.50-23.75 
Caria RNIN ia ce eR GS 0 Eh Ne ge a ks 20.50-21.25 22.50-22.75 
Wome eer —— ann nas a sneer 21.50-22.25 23.50-23.75 
Fe TN isin iiiicipacpnsseihicceepsntnnnnsicaensemcnnntse 20.50-21.25 22.50-22.75 
ei Nc as aa ec penance 18.50-19.25 20.50-20.75 
Weeepiicn Ge ede ee age eee 21.50-22.25 22.25-26.50 
Ne emer ee a te ee 20.50-21.25 20.00-25.50 
FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON— 
Wi cixea no ee 26.00-26.75 28.00-28.25 
WRN Se RN en sca oe aun tyes mde 24.50-25.25 26.50-26.75 
a Rt 8s A 8 a eee 13.25-14.00 15.25-15.50 
TONG ONIN os oa concn Sete Bie ees heed ee 12.00-12.75 14.00-14.25 
FRESH PoRK CuTS— 
BNRRB Ricoh UR ae ONIN el ce So te we die see 25.25-26.00 28.00-28.75 
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“WHERE TO BUY” 
AD DEPARTMENT 


Thirty cents a line, except display space. 
Normally seven words to a line. Display 
rates on request. Forms close 15th. Send 
copy to 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo- 
Traqdo. 





FOR SALE: Well improved irrigated ranch, with 
range permit for 1,000 head, all ranch equip- 
ment, horses, etc., and 2,000 tons hay in stack, 
for $55,000, with 1,200 head good cattle at 
agreed price. Wire or write R. T. Manuel, 
Colorado, Texas. 





I HAVE buyers for western cattle ranches at all 
times, want from 10 to 100 sections; also buyer 
for lease and 1,000 to 1,200 good whiteface 
cattle. R. T. Manuel, Colorado, Texas. 





FREE! Complete information Bang’s Abortion and 
government licensed vaccine, Strain 19. Kansas 
City Vaccine Company, Dept. 1-A, Kansas 
City 15, Mo. Dr. Oesterhaus. 





RANGE MANAGEMENT 


Do you find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen 
with more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscriptions, $1.50. Hotel 
Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


ANGORA GOATS 
Interested in Angora goats? Read the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas 
—the only ranch magazine published serving 
the Angora goat industry. Subscriptions, $1.50 
Sample copy 15 cents. 


RANCH FOR SALE: 1,500 acres deeded land, 400 
acres crop and hay lands, three artesian wells, 
modern log house, good barns and corrals, per- 
manent permit to run 350 head on adjacent 
government reserve, 200 head of cattle. $30,000. 
‘ John Leakey, Searing, N. D. 


Two North Dakota ranches, with 200 and 500 
head good cattle, modern houses, artesian wells, 
solid turf, well sheltered, in scope of country 
that grows the best grass in the world. Terms 
on either place. 

R. T. MANUEL, Colorado, Texas. 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is 
free—no obligation. Simply address Beery School | 
of Horsemanship, Dept. 14412, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. | 





ONE OF NO. DAKOTA’S best cattle ranches; 
4,120 A. deeded land, 1,880 A. leased. Good | 
bldgs., water, fences and wonderful grass. Real 
BUY at $7.50 per A. W. E. Chisman, Lisbon, 
No. Dak. 


WANTED TO BUY, range cow outfit, 1,000 head, 


or so. Thomas Hester, 1505 Van Buren Avenue, 
San Diego, Cal. 














ALFALFA $EED 


GOLC SEALSEEDS = 
Get a Heavy, geet 
Clean, Long- iy ro 
Life Stand... 4 7 

GOLD SEAL Brand is grown at high 
altitudes to resist winter-kill. Triple | 
cleaned. High germination test. Askfer | 


free Alfalfa Booklet and prices. 
WESTERN SEED CO. DENVER | 





ferrd ior FREE CATALOG 
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LETTERS 


EASY WINTER 

To date we have had an exceptionally 
easy winter—no bad storms or subzero 
weather and a light snow covering—and 
an easy winter was needed. There was 
not too much moisture last summer, with 
grasshoppers taking part of the crops 
and much of our lowland pasture. Hay 
pegged at $20 per ton caused many 
ranchers to sell short, with yearling 
heifers and heifer calves going to mar- 
ket. Everyone is uncertain as to what 
the OPA will do next. No one is willing 
to risk high-priced feed—HuGu THorn- 
TON, Okanogan County, Wash. 





DEEP SNOW 

On January 26 we had a snow in 
Slope County, and today, February 16, 
it still takes a long-legged cow to keep 
from high-centering on the level ground. 
Traffic on side roads is impossible with 
autos now. It is horseback, afoot, or 
stay home. Mail is a once-a-week treat 
now, delivered by saddle horse and 
neighbors. But what a fine time to get 
caught up on solitaire! Your cover pic- 
tures on the A. C. Propucrer are worthy 
of hanging in any rancher’s sitting 
room.—Mrs. Tep Pope, Bowman, N. D. 


TOUGH SNOW 


At the present time (Feb. 1) we are 
snowed in the worst in my memory and 
it may be as much as two weeks before 
this letter gets to the railroad. It is 
very hard to get feed to the cattle on 
sleds, as the snow is belly deep to the 
horses. The cattle are standing the 
weather in fine shape and we have been 
able to get feed out all but one day. It 
has not been cold for this time of year 
and that helps a lot.—IRWIN ADAMSON, 
Cherry County, Neb. 


NEEDS FIVE-FOOT SNOW 


We are very much in need of snow as 
there is not more than a foot where there 
should be five or more at this season of 
year, and farther down in the state they 
are very much in need of rain and 
warmer weather, as lambing is on with 
them and no grass. Thanks to the Ameri- 
can National for all the good hard work 
it has done for our industry.—Frep A. 
ASH, Modoc County, Cal. 


FINE STORM 


Gila County and most of Arizona have 
had a fine storm with lots of snow in 
the mountains. Quite a few cattle have 
been contracted for May delivery—one- 
year-old heifers at 11% cents and one- 
year-old steers at 121%, cents. Most 
ranges are fair. I bought 10 head of 
one-year-old bulls this summer from 
Utah—nice bulls—paying $300 per head. 
—Ep Conway, Gila County, Ariz. 












SNOWED IN 


We have been snowed in here at the 
ranch since Jan. 27. At that time we got 
about a foot of snow and we now have 
15 inches. Our ground would have beep 
too dry for the grass to start in the 
spring, so this will give the moisture to 
start the grass and also fill our dams, | 
think our National organization is all 
right—Tom Jones, Haakon County, 
S. D. 


BAD BLIZZARD 


A week ago today (Feb. 2), it started 
snowing and we had one of the worst 
blizzards we have had here in a number 
of years. As yet, it is almost impossible 
for many of the ranchers to get out, as 
the roads are still blocked. — W. A. 
JOHNSON, Alliance, Neb. 


NEED MORE SNOW 


We have had very little storm here, 
and there will be a hay shortage next 
summer if we don’t get more snow. Cat- 
tle are all in good condition.—A. D, 
Dorris, Modoc County, Cal. 


We are having a real winter in these ; 
parts—from 10 to 24 inches of snow 
since about Christmas, and some 20-be- 
low weather. It will tax our feed supply 
to get through.—H. L. ALLRED, Duchesne 
County, Utah. 


We are having a very light winter 
with a very light snow in the mountains 
which does not make it look too promis- 
ing for this coming summer.—JAMES 
P. JENSEN, Sublette County, Wyo. 








Checking Freight Bills 


Charles E. Blaine and Calvin L. 
Blaine, traffic managers of the 
American National Live Stock As- 
sociation, are prepared to furnish 
freight bill checking services for 
members of the American National 
Live Stock Association and stock- 
men generally. This service should 
be more widely used by stockmen, 
many of whom may not recognize 
the overcharges that inadvertently 
come their way. 

This is what one stockman in 
California wrote to Mr. Blaine re- 
cently: 

“We think you have done 4 
splendid job, and we know it must 
have been extremely difficult, as 
you did not have all the bills to 
work on. We want you to know 
that we deeply appreciated your 
help in this matter. We have just 
completed shipping 51 cars, and I’m 
sure there has been some over- 
charge in these also. However, I 
have paid the bill, but as soon as 
I can I’m going to mail all the 
bills to you for inspection.” 


—  eeeeeeeee™"1 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


